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Northwestern Mutual life insurance 
is more than protection— it’s the most 
real savings plan I have!” 



I’E IKK K. M \!SN, aye -^5. i' a prominent C'hcN rolci dealer in Lo\ Angcics. 


I I may nol be ncsss lo a lot of 
people, calling life insurance a 
'savings plan', but it sure was lo me. 
I.ooking back, that was 1 1 years ago. 
w hen I first talked to a Northwestern 
Mutual agent. 

"lie was great. He told me about 
NML's unusually high dividend 
returns and how these, combined 
with other factors, build up the cash 
value of a life policy. 

"He talked 'low net cost* — the 
difference between what you pay in 
and the cash value. I'd call it 'no 
net cost', because in a relatively short 


time you find that the increase in 
cash value for the year actually ev- 
ceeds the annual premium. 

"So, in addition to purchasing 
protection, you're really partici- 


Not .ill life insurance companies arc .ilikc. 
Here's an example of Nonhwcsiern M ulnars 
unique values : 

A 35-ycar-okl man buys a S 10.000 NMl 
"65 Life" policy. Me uses dividends to 
reduce premiums. F rom ihc lifih year on. 
the increase in cash value each year will 
exceed the annual premium paymcni. In 
20 years, assuming conlinuaiion of present 
dividend rates, he’ll have paid S.k994 m 


paling in a compulsory savings-for- 
invcstmeni plan. Remember, loo. 
the accumulating cash value is as 
real as savings in a bank. Believe 
me. I'm for Northwestern Mutual!" 


premiums. Hut, in addition lo the proice- 
lion he's had. his guaranteed cash value will 
be 54.719! 

By dividing the cash value by the premium, 
you gel an "Investment Quotient" of I IS”^. 
This means for every SI put in. there's a 
build-up in cash value of SI. 18. 

The nearest NMl. agent is listed in your 
phone book under "The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company." 


There is a difference! 




How to fix a puncture in half a second: 
keep driving. 

It's a puncture-sealing General Dual 90 with Duragen rubber. 


1 oryct Hats. .-X Dual ‘>0 seals punc- 
tures instantiv. I’crntancnily. An cxclu- 
sue triple sealant works while sou keep 
ri^ihi on drising. 

Forget blowouts, too. f our plies 
of Nlccl-strong Nygen Cord simpls 
eliminate them. 


Now. lorget wear vsilh new Dura- 
gen rubber, mile alter mile after mile. 

Cieneral Dual new Duragen 

rubber gises you .^o'r more mileage. 
Quite a bonus! 

With Dual treads sou feci safer 



because sou are safer. Even on rain 
slick roads, traction is terrific. 

Your General J ire dealer or fa- 
sortie aiileimobile dealer will be happy 
to demonstrate the unique fctuurcs ol 
the iyb4 Dual 90. 

Sec him soon. 
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Next week 

THE PRO FOOTBALL ISSUE: 
Dollur signs ilunglc in profu- 
sion over the 1V64 season. It 
will be by far ihc most pros- 
perous for the Nf-L, and ihe 
Al L happily looks forward lo 
1965. when its lucrative TV 
contract takes cireci. Siarimg 
with the problems faced by At- 
lie Sherman and his New York 
Giants. Tex Maulo scouts the 
NFL and tells how each club 
shapes up. bdwin Shrakc does 
the same for the AFL. Morton 
Sharnik, Photographer Neil 
Lcifcrand Artist Robert Hand- 
villc combine to show how the 
Green Bay Packers, best block- 
ing (cam in football, go aboul 
their business. George (Walter 
Miuy) Plimpton plays quar- 
terback for the Detroit Lions. 
Plus all of Ihc regular week- 
ly news reports and feaitires. 
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LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Sports Illustrated 




As any steady reader knows by now, this 
magazine is not against golf. But there 
are days, as you know and I know, 
when goif is against mankind and when 
a course that has been benevolent or at 
least neutral on other days becomes 
possessed by The Fiend. Two of our 
editors, after a day like that last sum- 
mer, carried their psychic wounds to 
our art director, and the three of them 
then called into consultation one of 
America's foremost experts on agony 
and tension; Illustrator Robert Osborn. 

Artist Osborn, who is a smiling and 
lit 59 and startlingly free of tension fur- 
rows himself, listened sympathetically 
and agreed to paint the phenomenon 
under discussion — to be known here- 
after as When a Oolf Course Tarns on 
Yon — as it has never, anywhere, been 
painted before. Bob Osborn's lO-pagc 
dissection, with moving case and symp- 
tom descriptions by Associate Editor 
Dan Jenkins, begins on page J6. 

Before settling himself to his brush- 
work. Osborn took himself a short re- 
fresher by walking over the Yale Uni- 
versity course in New Haven — not to 
single out that worthy course particu- 
larly but just to get the old Osborn feel 
of the worldwide golf situation again. 
A fellow who used to play 36 holes a 
day as an Oshkosh. Wis. teen-ager in 
the '20s. Osborn quit the game flat 
about the time he entered Yale. The 
solitude of trout streams, the poetry of 
the bulltight. a furious game of ten- 
nis, a golden fall day spent searching 



through partridge covers near his home 
in Salisbury. Conn. — such things rep- 
resent sport for Osborn nowadays. But 
he remembers his own schoolboy days 
as a golfer well enough. 

"My swing left a lot to be desired." 
he recalled last week. "They used to 
keep a chiropractor at the Oshkosh 
Country Club just to get me out of par- 
ticularly vicious ones." At our request 
he took brush and paper and produced 
a fast sketch of himself in those days. 
(It appears above, next to the man him- 
self as photographed by Mrs. Osborn, 
who manipulates the family Rolleiflex.) 
Osborn also remembers that he was hit 
by ulcers in his teens, and that they got 
better after he gave up golf. 

Over the last dozen years he has 
produced a flow of sardonic magazine 
drawings and four book-length satires: 
War Js No Damn Good, Low and In- 
side, Oshorn on Leisure and The Vul- 
Harians. During World War II, in 
which he served with the rank of lieu- 
tenant commander in the Navy, he cre- 
ated for naval aviators more than 2,0(X) 
drawings featuring a bumbling charac- 
ter named Dilbert. who "taught so 
many men how not to fly.” For Dil- 
bert, Osborn won the Legion of Merit. 

For his report on golf he expects no 
such expression of appreciation. His 
inner view is “really that the whole 
game emanates from some Scotsman's 
bad dream or joke." We submit that 
he was exactly the right artist for this 
week’s golf paintings. 
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1 st DO 1717 ■ A $10,000 SPORTS 
rilll.L. HOLIDAY FOR TWO 

Winner picks a sportsland holiday for two — anywhere in the world. 
Fly there via PAN-AMERICAN. World's Most Experienced Airline! 
Select a complete sports wardrobe — including equipment for your 
sports holiday. Then return home to a THUNDERBIRD HARDTOP 


For each carton entry 
we donate 250 to the 
U.S. Olympic Fund 


by FORD. World’s most 
wanted car. 


admired, most respected, most 


2nd Prize: 

FORD ECONOLtNE CAMPER 
- the most compact 
camping home on wheels. 
Plus... an assortment o( 
THERMOS CAMPING 
EQUIPMENT. 



50-3rd Prizes: 


so SPALDING 
CATALOG SHOP- 
PING SPREES. 
Select $300 
worth of sports 
equipment ol 
your choice. 




500-4th Prizes: 


500 AMF BOWLING BALLS 
ANO BAGS. Choose men's 
or women's models. AMF - 
the bowler's favorite* 



1, 412-5th Prizes: 



RULES 

1. Rearrange the countries listed on the coupon at rignt according to 
now you believe they will finish with respect to one another in the 
19M Summer Olympic Games. Base your standrr^gs on the total number 
of medals they win win. Only one medal credited to a country when a 
team rather than Individual participates. AM medals have equal value. 
Also -Predict the number of medals the U.S. A. will win In the 1964 
Summer Olympic Games, lit the 1960 Summer Olympic Games the U.SA 
won a total of 71 medals-34 gold, 21 silver and 16 bronze. 

2. Print answers on coupon at right, any entry blank from a Vaseline* 
nair product carton or on plain paper with (he words Olympic Contest. 
Mail to Olympic Contest, Bos 1964, Collingswood. New Jersey. 

3. Contest entries must be postmarked no later than Midnight. October 
to, 1964. For each entry accompanied by the back paitel from any 
Vaseline hair product carton, Chesebrougti.Pord's will donate 2Sc to 
the U.S. Olympic Fund. 

4 . Winners will be chosen according to, and In order at, accuracy of 
answers. A blindfold drawing will prevail in the event of ties. Only one 
entry per envelope. 

5. Void where prohibited, taxed or restricted by Federal. Slate or Local 
Laws. Employees of Chesebrough-Pond's, their advertising agency and 
Reiler-Ross. the ludging firm, and their lamilies are not eligible. All 
(axes on prizes are (he responsibility ol the winner. 

6. winisers wilt be notified by mail. List of w>ni\ets will be on tile at 
Chesebrough-Pond's. Inc. 
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TRAVESTY; PART II 

While agents of the Department of Jus- 
tice move about the American League 
quiziing team owners, it is becoming 
clear that opposition to the CBS pur- 
chase of the New York Yankees is much 
more profound than had been expected 
by those owners and baseball officials 
who so blandly acquiesced to it. Some 
National League owners, for example, 
are known to be bitter about the deal but 
are reluctant to discuss it on the ground 
that it is an American League matter. 

Perhaps, but it is primarily a baseball 
matter. The leagues will hold meetings, 
separately, at World Scries time, and the 
deal is then bound to be topic A. A cer- 
tain informal interchange of comment 
between owners in the two organizations 
may be expected. It may even be possi- 
ble — one hopes— that some American 
owners who voted for the deal originally 
in a hurry-up telephone-telegraph poll 
wilt have second thoughts once the op- 
position has a chance, hitherto denied, 
to discuss it with them. 

Certainly, the opposition has not quit. 
And, certainly, the National League 
must be permitted a say about anything 
that so deeply affects the g;imc. The 
chances are it will, though it is now be- 
ing discreet. 

“You must remember that this docs 
not become final until November 2," 
said Roy Hofheinz. owner of the Hous- 
ton Coll .45s. “So we arc going to await 
developments until after the American 
League meeting in September." 

The right developments would make 
National League action unnecessary. 

FOULED 

If proof is needed that basketball 
coaches should not be permitted to pick 
the officials who serve the game, con- 
sider what has happened to Charley 
F-ckman and Lou Bello, two of the most 
able officials in the Southern Conference 
and. for that matter, in all basketball. 
They have been fired, though not offi- 
cially notified of it, Eckman. more wide- 
ly known than Bello, had no difficulty in 
finding a new spot. He just quit the 


whole college game and went back to 
the National Basketball Association. 
Bello is understandably bewildered. Last 
March he had been considered good 
enough to be selected by the Southern 
Conference as its representative referee 
in the NCAA championships. 

It lakes a two-thirds vote for the 
coaches of the Southern Conference to 
blackball an official, so that at least six 
of the nine conference coaches must 
have voted against these two. The votes 
arc confidential, and therefore individual 
blame cannot be assessed. But it is clear- 
ly widespread. 

What can be assessed is that college 
basketball needs to reevaluate its system 
of choosing officials, who should never 
be beholden to the teams that control 
their employment. Profes-sional baseball 
understands the need for this precau- 
tion. Neither Yogi Berra nor Casey 
Stengel has a say in the selection of 
umpires in their respective leagues. If 
they did. they might be much more ef- 
fective when they stand eyeball to eye- 
ball with an umpire to jaw about a de- 
cision. The suspicion is that basketball 
coaches are quite often effective when 
they protest a decision. After all, they 
have the right to hire and fire. 

OOG A LA TAHOE 

That was quite an uproar dog lovers 
raised when President Johnson lightly 
pulled the cars of Him and Her. But 
it was polite protest compared to what 
happened when the Reno Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce announced that, to 
celebrate Nevada's centennial, a roast- 
dog feast would be held on the shores 
of Lake Tahoe. It was there, the Juniors 
pointed out. that Explorer John C. Fre- 
mont. who discovered Lake Tahoe, 
dined on an Indian mult named Tla- 
maih when the supply train failed to 
reach his party. It seemed appropriate 
to the RJCC that the historical event 
be reenacted. 

Response to the announcement was 
in large part unprintable, and lady dog 
lovers made hysterical telephone calls 
from all parts of the country. But the 


Juniors were adamant in the cause of 
history. They refused to depart from 
their plans. The menu: roast Jumbo hot 
dogs, sauerkraut, potatoes, fruit salad, 
apple pie and cheese. 

OATS OF REAL SPORT 

After the parents of Laval McDonald 
had been soothed, other parents in Ocala, 
Fla. reached for the tranquilizers. A 
cruising policeman came upon Laval, 
who is 17, struggling along the street 
with an infuriated six-foot alligator in 
his arms. Laval had caught it in Tusca- 
willa Pond, using heavy line, a tennis 
ball for a bobber and a five-inch hook 
baited with a perch. He was taking it 
home for a pet, but the police directed 
him to a reptile exhibit at Silver Springs. 

A few days later, spurred by Laval's 



success, other Ocala teen-agers were al- 
ligatoring at Tuscawilta. They had im- 
proved. so to speak, on Laval’s tech- 
nique. They were dangling younger boys 
in the dark waters of the pond in an 
attempt to lure gators within grubbing 
distance. Police arrived in time. 

MONEY LISTENS 

A new fad has been originated by the 
high-rolling, peripatetic Texas million- 
aires who own or have an interest in the 
Dallas Cowboys. If you are in some un- 
civilized part of the U.S. where Cowboy 
games arc not carried on radio. Just buy 
a station's time and have it broadcast 
to you. 

Thus. Robert F. Thompson, an esca- 
pading Texan who is executive vicc-pres- 
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idciil of the recoil Con^truclion C o. in 
Cowboy Ovvocr C tiin Murchison's em- 
pire «nd is also a member ol' the team's 
board of directors, was in Sant-i f'e, 
N. Mes. a couple of weekends ago w hen 
the C owboys were play»ng an exhibi- 
tion game in Portland. Ore. Thompson 
fooled the bill, and the game was aired in 
Santa he. which normally couldn't care 
less abi>ul such 1‘ar-ofT doings. 

Last week Murchison and his family 
iwife, three sons and daughter) were in 
the wilds of Montana on a back-io-na- 
ture camping trip. Mitchell Lewis. Mur- 
chison's public-relations man in Dallas, 
knew that the boss would be delighted 
if he could hear a broadcast of the C'ow- 
Nn.R.im game from Portlaiu), So he 
paid for the telephone-line charges <JOc 
per air mile per hour) and bought three 
hours of time on the Billings. Mont, ra- 
dio station. The tab: S5ft.t.26, 

There was just one catch: How to get 
word to .Murchison m the w ilds that the 
game would be on the air? The station 
agreed to run one-minute promotion 
commereials about the broadcast on the 
day of the game. Hut it balked at selling 
additional time for the message. ’■.M- 
tention. C lint Murchison, whereser you 
are. . . The Hillings station's call let- 
ters are KOOK, hut it has to dravs the 
line somewhere. So the game went on 
with no one knowjng whether .Murchi- 
son got the message. 

A FLAME IS LIGHTED 

'i oshinori Sakari. a freshman at Waseda 
I nisersity, has been chosen as the Olym- 
pic lorchbearer who will light the flame 
.It Tokyo National .Stadium to begin the 
IMM Ciarncs. The flame syniboli/cs. 
among other things, peace. Sakari was 
born .\ugusi 6. 1945. near llirosluma. 
Thalday the atomic bomb wasdropped. 

GIRL WITH A GOAL 

Track and lield has become a way of 
life in Oregon — hisst the past three years 
to tvso NC'.-\A national championships, 
the U.S. Track and I'ield Kedcration 
championships, the national AAU de- 
cathlon championships, the Oregon In- 
Miational and the N( A.A Western Re- 
gional Indoor championships. 

World-class com petit ions have become 
commonplace there. But no world-rec- 
ord holder we ever heard of could claim 
this accomplishment: lirsi in the two- 
mile. lirst in the mile, lirst in the half- 
mile and lirst in the quarter-mile, all in 
the same meet on the .same afternoon. 

The phenom is H-year-old Teresa l.il- 
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Now— you can mix perfect Daiquiris 
in 30 seconds flat 


T UI St c Rt.i; Lro/cn I rc'h Daiquiri 
Mix tiiiii dry Puerto Rican rum. 
I-iich can of Daiquiri Mir makes 1? 
perfect Daiquiris. Unused mix stays 
frc'h fitr day s. 1 ook for ii at AkhI «»r 
liquor stoics. 

fitip</ ritin; rcmhul tr: use only M'/iife 
or Puerto Rican rum. Puerto 


Rican rums arc distilled at high prwf 
for rMru Urtnew. then aged in oak, 
I ook for the holtle' with those proud 
worsls — Purrio Rmoi Ku»i. 

f rvr rrrlpc hoiikk-l uith >1 Jvliuhirul rum 
drinks. Wriic Hum Booklcl, t>fpi.S-9, 666 
Hfch A'C.. Niw York. N V. IDUIV. 

Daiquiri Mix is distributed h> Wilbur-hllis 
Co.. Ine.. New Vork and I iw Anxeles. 



“Old Faithful’’ may be a thief! 


Sure you're fond of “Old Faithful." You’ve 
bowled a lot of games together. But senti- 
mentality should only go so far. Because 
that old ball may be robbing you of pins. 

Check the fit, Your fingers and hands 
change through the years, but not “Old 


Faithful.” So keep a stiff upper lip and 
plan to retire "Old Faithful" before he 
steals another score. See your nearest 
Brunswick Pro Dealer about a new Bruns 
wick Ball with exclusive Rolling Balance 
and Custom-Matic Fit today. 


^njuiAwick 



SCORECARD conlinufJ 




Brogues Gallery 

Every breed of brogue worth knowing, Florsheim’s showing! 

Row on row of rugged individualists- — hale and hearty classics, 
styled to please the man who likes his leathers robust, his 
brogues authentic! Now, what’s 
your pleasure plain toe or wing? 

Most Fleriheim uylei •» 

Ubtstmted; Thf Varsity m Hark or brown grain calf, 

THE TkORSHEIM $HOE • CHICAGO 6 • hakCRS or rint SHOES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


I^FLORSHEIIVI 


lard of The Dalles, who loves blue rib* 
bons. During July alone she collected 
12 of them, including the ones listed, in 
Portland All-Comers meets. 

Forty-eight pounds of competitive 
spirit, Teresa has collected 21 blue rib- 
bons this summer, running mostly 
against girls of her own age. But she has 
beaten older girls, too. and in one meet 
she ran against a field of boys. She won. 

Some might consider four distance 
races in an afternoon a bit strenuous 
for an 8-year-old, but Teresa's family 
doctor approves. So docs Teresa. 

DEFENSIVE LOOPHOLE 

Every year Frank Broyles, Arkansas 
football coach, pores over the new foot- 
ball rules with as much interest as a 
tax attorney searching for loopholes in 
the revised internal revenue code. Now 
Broyles's study of the 1964 rules has 
convinced him that jumping olTside may 
be one of his Razorbacks' most guileful 
maneuvers this season. 

"If you see us line up in punt forma- 
tion and jump offside, don’t worry,” he 
reassured some Arkansas fans the other 
day. "The new rules provide for unlim- 
ited substitutions following a penalty. 
Say we have a fourth-down-and-three 
situation. We'll jump olTside, take our 
five-yard penalty and then send in 11 
defensive nwn, including a punter. It 
will be worth five yards to get those de- 
fenders in the game before we have to 
kick the ball.” 

FRANKLIN TO LINE TO BERRA 

The harmonica, which made front-page 
sports news last week, is a musical in- 
strument much favored by athletes, sol- 
diers and other traveling men because 
it is so compact. When the harmonica's 
progenitor appeared (from Asia) in cen- 
tral Europe in the middle of the 18th 
century, however, it was hardly that. It 
was a collection of beer glasses filled to 
varying heights and plinked delicately 
with sticks. When Benjamin Franklin, 
that ubiquitous genius, heard one in Lon- 
don. he came home and designed a com- 
pact affair, more easily transported and 
musically more true. He called it an 
"armonica.” The H was prefixed later. 
It soon became an accepted orchestral 
piece. MozartandBcethoven.amongolh- 
ers, composed for it and. occasionally, 
these compositions are still performed. 

It remained for an Englishman, Sir 
Charles Wheatstone, to devise in 1829 

conlinued 
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Smith-Corona outfoxes the field... 

Now there's a jeweled main bearing 
in this Smith-Corona portable. 


Why? For the same reason jewels are put in a fine watch! 


A typewriter, like a fine watch, is a 
precision instrument. Now 
Smith-Corona^addsanewdimenslon 
to typewriting precision. The first 
jeweled main bearing in a typewriter 
—made from the same hard 
sapphire used in the bearing points 
of fine watches. U.S. satellites. 


and many space-age precision 
instruments. Only Smith-Corona 
has it and so many other exciting 
features. Changeable type. An all- 
steel frame so strong you can stand 
on it. A cushioned carriage-return 
handle. Distinctive new colors . . . 
even the platens are colored! All 


from the company that offered the 
first five-year guarantee on any 
typewriter. Small wonder more 
people buy Smith-Corona 
portables than any other portable 
in the world. How about you? 

SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES 




h-Cara^( brjnch oHIe* oill v.intul chart* (•>e*pl 

I I? orir^ll pwner SCM CORP . 410^ PARK AVENUe! N. 1 


«r md tMpp>r,t) 

H Y.' IN MI^DA' &Cm').TO.. 30 BEr'tRANO AVE-, SCARBOROUGH, ONTARIO. 





THE YOUNG BREED SAYS, 
IT'S 'SHAG-RAC' OF 






& 


E 


Catch the word yet? The Young Breed’s going big for a dramatic 
new fashion idea this fall. ‘Shag-Rac's the tag. . . Revere’s craggy, 
shaggy, bold and colorful new look in sweaters of “Orion” 
acryIic/30% Mohair with that built-in double take. Styling: alive, 
espousing a young man’s point of view, with a feel sensationally 
new. Soft as her touch, warm, masculine, wow ! That's ‘Shag-Rac’. . . 
definitely above the pack. Shag a few today! 

SPORTSWEAR by REVERE, Inc., Wakefield, Mass. 


THIS IS YOUR ^ - I- I- o I- f- 

REVERE B 155055 

LUCKY NUMBER: 


If you're a winner, fill in your name and address 
itnd follow easy instructions on RRVRRR Lucky 
Number Winner’s List at your dealer. 


Name. 




Cify 

Stale 


••SHAG-RAC" HIS & HERS. Mut.-d 
color ordiaan* of 70': ••Orion" 
Bcrylic/30': Mohair. HIS sixes: 
S.M.L.XL. HER sixes: S.M.L. 

Style Hawk, about ftS: Lady Robin, 
about lit 

•DuPont Re*. T.M. 


WINNERS TAKE OFF ON ^ ^ 


"BE MY GUEST!’'says 
Jack Nicklaus 


Check your lucky number today. 
You may have already won one of 
the more than four hundred twenty 
fabulous prizes shown below. Just 
drop in at the fine store near you 
that features Sportswear by 
REVERE, and look for the special 
display listing all winning numbers. 
There's nothing to buy. Nothing to 
write. No waiting for results. 


3 First Prizes- P*'<I weekends lor two at a 

' EOlf tournament anywhere In (he U.S.A. 


Take t.uckv Number eoii|>r)ii tn tour RF.VF.RF. 
dealer and check his s|>ccial RF.VF.RF l.iiekv Num- 
ber ditplay Tor your winning niimix-r. You will know 
insianilt if sou are a winner I urn page Tor dealer near- 


This offer ends Sept. -SO. lOfH .tnd all winning 
niimbcn must be postmarked hv that date This olfer 
is available to all residents of ilic llnitnl Stales of 
America except Nebraska and Wisconsin and those 
slates where nrnhihiied bv law. .All winning numbers 
have been selected at random bv electronic computer 
under supervision of the !>. I- Blair r:or|>uraiion. an 
independent (udging organi/aiion F.niplovers of .Sports- 
wear bv Rrsrre, Inc , S|>otls Illiisiraicil or their adver- 
lising agents are not eligible. 



On its way to put out a world-wide thirst! 

Here's how a WHITE COMPACT goes to the rescue at the New York World's Fair. Rushing Ballantine 
Beer and Ale to the scene of the thirst before the crowds come ! ■ No other truck its size is as quick 
as the Compact. It can turn tighter, zig through traffic, zag around tight corners, snug into smaller 
parking spaces. In fact, 6 WHITE COMPACTS can do the work of 7 ordinary trucks. So if you're going 
to the Fair, rest easy — the thirst problem is well in hand. Through Lease Plan International, 
Great Neck, N. Y., one of the world’s largest car and truck leasing organizations, Ballantine changed 
its entire company-operated fleet of 525 
delivery trucks to WHITE COMPACTS. Built 
by "the company that stays dose to its 
customers, and listens when they speak". 


WORLD LEADER IN HEAVY DUTY TRUCKS 

WHITE TRUCKS 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 44101 • BRANCHES AND DEALERS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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a small insirument with movable reeds 
that could be musically agitated by the 
human breath. It was not a true har- 
monica. however, and neither was the 
instrument Phil l.in? blew to such devas- 
tating clfect. olTending the sensitive ears 
of ^'ogi Herra. Both, properly, should be 
known as mouth organs or aeolinas. 

NO FAVORS, PLEASE 

When the Houston Oilers announced 
they were lending Qtiarierback Jack) Lee 
to Oenver they raised some interesting 
questions as well as eyebrows. It was 
done because, under the .American I oot- 
ball League player limit of .^4. the Oilers 
could not keep all three of their quarter- 
backs (C»e» rge Blanda and Di>n Trull, 
as well as I cc). So Houston negotiated 
a Icnd-lcasc agreement with Denver, and 
Lee is to be returned to Houston in 1966. 

The transaction, which to most fans 
seemed highly irregular, was quite per- 
missible under AI L rules, which permit 
Icnd-leasc deals if the agreement be- 
tween the two clubs is a written one. 
This, in the view of AI L olTicials. made 
the Jacky Lee transaction quite all right. 

Now. then. Houston closes regular- 
.season play against none other than Den- 
ver on [>ecembcr 20. The game could 
easily have a hearing on the tastern 
championship, since the Oilers arc one 
of the division favorites. What if Jacky 
Lee, an honest and conscientious young 
man, sulTers through half a do/en inter- 
ceptions. and these enable his former 
and future teammates to win the game 
and the division championship? Or if 
Oiler rushers ease upon Lee. who would 
be vviih them in a future year? What 
clTect would cither development have on 
public confidence m pro football? 

There is no need to answer. Hut n 
must be said that pro football is a com- 
petitive business and ought to be con- 
ducted as such. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Alvin Roy, isometric tension instruc- 
tor for the San Diego C hargers, when a 
6-foot player asked him if he could pre- 
scribe exercises to make him taller: 
“Son. if I could do that I'd be 6 feel 5 
looking down at you instead of 5 feet 
6 looking up at you." 

• Warren Spahn, asked if the Milwaukee 
Braves will move to Atlanta: “I'd be the 
last to know. I'm the guy who bought the 
diner next door to the park in Boston just 
before wc moved to Milwaukee." end 
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Be my guest” says JACK NICKIAUS 



Check your REVERE Lucky Number and see REVERE'S 
Distinctive “Shag-Rac” Collection at these fine stores: 


ILLINOIS 

Aurorj Gexe’i Men's Shop 

Bellevill* Small’s 

eioomin(toh . . Ulbricn & Krali 

Canton Jath t Bills 

Ca'Ooneale GolOt Stoi* 

Chicafo Amsai’s Men's Wear 

Chicago Cateiey’t Peoples Store 

Chicago Klaus Dept. Store 

Chicago leiewer's 

Chicago .Lester's M & 6 

Chicago Regant Meh's Wear 

Chicago .... Wieboiai's 

Chicago Heights . . B G Men s Wear 
Decatur ... ... .Carson Pine Scott 
Decatur . . Famous Men's Wear 
East Moiinc CoMrt's Men’s Wear 
Elgin. . George's Clothes Shop 

Elmhurst Leonard's 

franklin Park J g S Men’s & Boys’ 
Harvey ... .Marks Toggery 

Joliet WoHsons Clo. A levrelry 
La Grange . . Smith's Men's Store 

Macomb .Nelson's Cloth. 

Moline .. . Mosenfeiders 

Oregon National Cloth. 

Palatine .J t S Men's t Boys' 

Park Rtdge Pine's 

Pekin Russ Strauman's 

Peona Carson Pine Scott 

Peru Viaslhik’s 

Rocktord . .. Ditto's Sportswear 

Hock Island Mosenlelders 

Rolling Meadows 

Murray’s Store (or Men 
Urbana . . . Carson Pine Scott 

INDIANA 

Anderson Clair Call 

Elkhart .. Goldberg's 

Evansville Eater's 

Evansville Strouse's 

Fort Wayne . Gladieui-Morrisey Inc. 
Fort Wayne Maier Gentleman's Attire 

Frankfort Alden’s 

Cosnen . . . snyd*r's Men's Shop 

Hammond Joe Mitsch Court Shop 

Indianapolis ..Hudson's Men’s Shop 
Indianapolis ..L. Strauss A Co. Inc. 
Kokomo. Tom Stewart's Men’s Wear 

La Porte lows Clothlnf Store 

Lawrence Edrich Men's Wear 

Marion Milton’s 

New Albany .. . John B. Mitchell 

New Cestle . .Lloyd Beiil 

Richmond 

The Hoosier Mercantile Co. 

south Bend Robertson's 

Speedwey Edr‘ch Men’s Wear 

Terre Haute Riden's 

West Laliyeite . .Renm's Men's Wear 
IOWA 

Atlantic Howard's Clo. 

Burlington. .Johnson Rasmussen Clo. 
Cedar Falls. Mackenzie’s Men's Wear 
Cedar Rapids .. . .The Killian Co. 
Council Blufit 

Herman's Clothes Shop 

Davenport Syr>dicale-Hub Clo. 

Decorah .Ben Bear Clo. 

Oes Moines .Frenkel Clo. 

Dubuque Koldh's Men's Shop 

Fort Dodge Chai A, Brown 

Harlin HirlanClo. 

lowa City Ewers Men's Store 

■owe Falls .Kloves Clo- 

Keokuk Richards M A B Wear 

le Mars Bowers Clo. 


Muscatine Fo«'s 

New Hampion The Hub 

Newton Dawson's of Newton 

Oskaioosa .. . .SunitrumsClo. 
Ottumwa . . . .The Hub Clo 

Red Oak The Crest 

Rock Rapids Home Clothiers 

Vinton Cameron CIO. 

Webster City .... Lubbers Clo. 
KANSAS 

Cotfeyville Strasburger's Men's Wear 
Hutchinson Jack's CIO. inc. 

MICHIGAN 

Ann Arbor B. 1. Sims 

Bay City Ford's 

Benton Harbor . Rohnng Clo. Co. 
Cadillac Monson A Carlson 

Coldwater, Corey's Best Men's Wear 
Detroit . . .Capital Shops lor M A 6 
Detroit DanOy Stores (or Men 

Detroit Princeton Shop 

Detroit B. 1. Sims 

Flint A. M. Davison’s 

Flint .Fair Ptaia 

Grand Haven Big Store 

Grand Rapids Housemans 

Grand Rapids . . . Morton Men's Shop 
Hamtramck ..ShKman's MAS Wear 
Inkster . . Shifman's M A B Wear 
Jackson . . . .farnham's M A B Wear 
Kalamazoo .Adam A Eva Shop 

Kalamazoo David Blair ine. 

Lincoln Park .Leib Bros 

Livonia Leib Bros. 

Madison He'ihts 

Shilman's M A B Wear 

Midland . Jay’s M A B Wear 

Mt. Clemens 

Capital Shops (or M A B 
Muskegon .... . . Ar-Jer's Clo. 

Muskegon . . . .Grossman Dept. Store 
Muskegon Heights 

Parsons Dept. Store 
Pontiac . . Capital Shops (or M A B 

Port Huron Carrol House 

Roseville Leed's Men's Wear 

Saginaw .Heavenrleh's 

Whitehall . . ..... .Ar-Jer't Clo. 

Whitehall Parsons Dept. Store 

MINNESOTA 

Detroit Likes L. J. Norby Co. 

Duluth Columbia Clo. Co. 

Fairmont Lasher's 

Fergus Falls .. . Arneson A Larson 

Hibbmg Hillock's 

Minneapolis Chuck's Men’s Wear 

Minneapolis . .Freeman's Dept. Store 

Minneapolis Justar's 

Montevideo R. C. Torgerson 

Rochester . . . Hanniy's Men's Wear 
St Paul . .Denny Howards Men’s Wear 

Thief River Falls Bjorkman's 

Wiilmar Torgerson 

MISSOURI 

Joplin Newman's Dept. Store 

Kansas City Palace Clo. 

Kanses City . .President Shirt Shops 

Kansas City Rothschild's 

Stdalia Patterson's Dept. Store 

Springfield Marx CIO. 

Springfiald. -Ed. V. Wllliims Clo. Co. 
NEBRASKA 

Fremont Gerald Samptar Co 

Grand Island 

Curry-Sippit Men's Wear 


Hastings ... Brach-Tnompson Inc. 

Lincoln Magee's 

OgaiiHa Reese Store 

Omaha Brandeis 

Omaha ... Brigg's 

Omaha .... . . Landon's 

Scolts Bluff . .Town A Country 0 G 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bismarck . Rosen's Men’s Wear 
Devils Lake Clickson’s Store For Men 

Dickinson The fad 

Fargo Fargo Toggery 

Faigb Straus Clo. 

Grand Forks . . Ruelltl’s 

Grand Forks McDonald Clo. 

Jamestown . Soiien's 

Minot . .. .Diamond's Dept. Store 

Minot Jay’s Men's Store 

OHIO 

Alliance Brandon's 

Ashtabula Regner's 

Athens ,. Kyles Shop for Men 

Cniiiicothe Tudor Fogie 

Cincinnati . McDevltl's Men's Shop 

Cincinnati Richard's Inc. 

Cleveland Bills Clo. 

East Liverpool . . .Arrow Pants Shop 
East Liverpool , .. .The Men’s Shop 
Fairviaw Park . .FaUvlew Men's Shop 

Findlay Black and Warner 

Lorain Harry's Men's Wear 

Mansfield H. L. Reed Co. 

Mingo Junction Welsberger’s 

Mt- Vernon Lemister’s 

Newark Cornell Clothing 

North Olmstead Shuttler's 

North Westeifi . . Charles Co. Stores 
Portsmouth . . .. The Criterion 

Sandusky . ... Manhattan Clothing 

Springfield Vogue Shop 

Springfield The Hub Clo. 

Steubenville The Hub 

Steubenville ... Myer A Slone 

Toledo H. 0. Nichols 

Toledo Sprengets 

WashingtonC-H. .Nichols Man’s Wear 

Wooster Freedlander's 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Brookings Quail's Clo. 

Huron . ..Hedblom, The Clothier 

Mitchell The Toggery 

Rapid City Haggerty's 

Rapid City . . . .waller F. While Ine. 

Watertown Larson Clo. 

WISCONSIN 

Beloit Ounnicks 

Janesville W. G. Bulies 

Madison Campus Clo. Shop 

Madison Kirsten's 

Milwaukee Glerlnger's 

Milwaukee Johnnie Walkers 

Racine . . .Jacobson's Store For Men 

Racine iahn's 

Waukesha Friedman's Clo. Shop 

And other fine stores 


SPORTSWEAR BY 



Sports 

Illustrated 


THEY WENT AND GOT ’EM 



Three weeks ago the Yankees were leading the American League and. as Yogi Berra put it. the Orioles and White 
Sox would 'have to come and get us. ‘ They did, but good, and pushed New York into third place. Now Baltimore and 
Chicago are going at it ferociously in their last clashes of the season by WILLIAM LEGGETT 



Broolcs Robinson It a (error on Ifie base paths as well as Balti- 
more's best clutch hitler and fielder. On third base in the second 
game with Chicago last week he broke tor home after a fiy to short 
right field. The throw from Mike Hershberger to White Sox Catcher 


Gerry tAcNeriney was true and Robinson appeared to be out by ts 
feel. But he slammed into McNertney (see cover) full htt. and the 
catcher could not hold the ball (t). Robinson recovered (?. 3) aft- 
er overrunning home and scrambled back to beat McNertney (4. S). 

CONTINUCO 
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BASEBALL ■ 


AFTER THE ROUND ROBIN: ONE DOWN 


I I was a lillle before midnight in Chi- 
cago. on Tuesday of last week, when 
Yogi Berra, the rookie manager of the 
New York Yankees, entered a small, 
dark cafe and look a table alone in the 
fur cvTrncr of the room. An hour curlier 
Berra had watched his team lose a tense 
10-inning game to the Chicago White 
Sox after leading 3 0 until the bottom 
of the eighth. The Y ankee loss was the 
10th in 16 games and pushed them deep- 
er into third place, four games away 
from the league lead. Berra ordered a 
bottle of ale. and as the waitress went 
to get it he put his elbows on the table, 
bowed his head and brought his clenched 
lists up to cover his eyes. 

Suddenly the piano player began to 
sing a variation on a haunting lyric— 
"Sit there and count your little lingers. 


What can you do? You know it's 
through. A bad day. a tough day for 
little boy blue." Nearly everyone in the 
room was looking at Berra, but Berra 
did not look up. 

On a warm, plcusunl Friday evening 
less than two weeks earlier. Berra had 
.strolled happily across the thick green 
clubhouse carpet in Yankee Stadium 
with his team leading the league by .004 
percentage points. He had gone to his 
ofticc. pul on his fresh white uniform 
with the dark-blue pinstripes and looked 
down at a desk memento, a S3 bill with 
his picture on it and the slogan. ‘‘What, 
me worry?" He had pointed to the sched- 
ule above the desk and pul his stubby in- 
dex linger on the dale, August 7. "Be- 
tween tonight and August .^0." he said 
then, "a lot will be decided about this 



year's pennant race. We play Baltimore 
seven limes and Chicago eight times. 
Baltimore plays Cliieago eight times. 
Then none of us plays each other again. 
But we're in first now, and Baltimore and 
Chicago have got to come and get us." 

By tire end of last week both Baltimore 
and Chicago had come and gotten the 
Yankees, beating them in 10 of 1 5 games 
and leaving them groggy in third place, 
live games behind. This done, the Ori- 
oles and White Sox turned on each oth- 
er. The Sox had a half-game lead when 
the two teams met last weekend in Chi- 
cago in a four-game series. 

It was a series Chicago could have 
done without. Baltimore won the tlrst 
two games4-2. Brooks Robinson hilling 
home runs in each, the second to win the 
game in the ninth inning. Shaken, the 
White Sox lost the first game on Sunday, 
but rallied to win the second and avert 
the disaster of a sweep. Even so. the 
Orioles had regained first place and led 
by a game and a half. 

But gamc-and-a-half leads are hardly 
conclusive — the Orioles led the White 
Sox by three games just a week before • 
and the While Sox will get another crack 
at the Orioles this weekend. Some 135.- 
(XK) people will show up at Memorial 
Stadium to watch the two teams play for 
the last lime, thus boosting the total 
audience that will have seen this round 
robin to XOO.IXX) in 19 dates. These largt 
crowds, drawn by the first authentic 
three-team pennant chase in the Ameri- 
can League since lyfX). will have spent 
nearly S3'/2 million for tickets, parking 
and concession items. 

The stresses of the past three weeks 
have laid bare the enduring strengths 
and irreparable weaknesses of the three 
teams, for it is virtually too late for 
major changes in personnel or playing 
style. The New York 't'ankees are a trou- 
bled team. They are wailing for some- 
thing big and good to happen to (hem 
as It has over so many winning years in 
the past. But something big is not apt 
to come along, just as it did not on the 
very lirsi night of the round robin. Au- 
gust 7. Norm Siebern of the Orioles hit 
a pop fly down the right-licld line with 
a runner on base, and three ^'ankce^ 
watched it drop. It was the type of play 
that the Yankees are supposed to make 
blindfolded, but they did not and it led 
to a run. That run held up for seven 
innings while the big electric scoreboard 
in right center Held kept trying to lure 


people to the Stiidiuni and to make those 
tliat were there happy. "Wcleomc Fire 
fo. No. 1 of Union Beach. N.J..” said 
the board: "Wclconie .Star of the .Sea 
C ouncil 371 Bayonne. N.J." 1 he Yankees 
will pul cunr/iiM},' on vhal tK^ilrd this 
year; a man w iih a two-chair barbershop 
can get a lot of free advertising by buy- 
ing a ticket to Yankee Stadium. 

The eighth inning told a little bit more 
about the Yankees, more than the fact 
that they arc not fielding the way they 
are supposed to. Bill StatTord came in 
to relieve after Yogi Berra had sent Phil 
Lin/ up to pinch-hit in the bottom of 
the seventh with a runner on lirst and 
two outs. Once upon a lime when the 
> ankccs were behind by a run with a 
man on base they sent up a pinch hitter 
like Mi/c. Blanchard or Berra himself, 
and he would hit one into the right-field 
seals for a Yankee w in. Lin/ siriiek out. 
However, the Yankees were still in the 
game until SialTord got to the mound. 
He threw one pitch to Jerry Adair and 
the ball went into the left-ticid seats. 
ILiltimore led 2 0. Harvey Haddis held 
the Yankees in the eighth and ninth and 
Baltimore won, New 'I'ork had lost a big 
ball game because its power hitlers could 
not produce, its two pinch hitters struck 
out. and the relief pitching could not 
hold. The team fell from lirst place in 
the lirst skirmish of the war. 

I he Orioles boat the ^'a^kecs three 
out of four, but New >'ork went on to 
a four-game split against Chicago and 
then beat Baltimore two out of three. In 
( hicago last week, however, the Yanks 
lost four in a row while play mg esiremc- 
•y poor ball. In the lirst game they made 
two errors, and the deciding run was set 
up vvhen Whitey Lord picked I'loyd 
Robinson o(T first basc~ or tried to. As 
Robinson danced in the rundown. Phil 
Lin/ hit Robinson with a throw, hut 
when Robinson raced to second he 
found Bobby Richardson waiting there 
for him with the ball. Robinson kicked 
the ball out of Richardson’s glove, aiul 
later he scored on a line single by Pole 
Ward. 

When the Yankees started to rally in 
the eighth Al Lope/ called Hoyt Wil- 
helm from the bullpen. As Wilhelm ap- 
proaches the mound in Chicago, the 
stadium organist plays the theme from 
\/ftlic. This year Wilhelm has saved 17 
games for the Sox and won six others. 
He promptly set down live Yankees in 
a row to end the game. Wilhelm and I d- 


die Fisher (the organist plays The Mom 
B fiiiiliffil Girl ill the WUrlil vvhen Fish- 
er comes ini give the White Sox two ex- 
cellent knuckle-ball relievers. Wilhelm 
tucks his head into his left shoulder 
when he wxvrks. because he has a la/s 
muscle in his right eye and when he holds 
his head straight he secs double. "I could 
wear glasses and see all right." he says, 
"but I don't want to use glasses when 
I’m pitching." 

•After the >'ankces lost the final game 
in C hicago. the now-famous harmonica 
incident iKCurrcd on the bus taking 
them to the airport for a chartered flight 
to Boston. Phil Lin/, the reserve infield- 
er who has established himself as the 
>'ankec clubhouse wit. took out a Inir- 
monica and played a few ntucs of Marv 
Utui a Lillie Lamh. Berra shouted at 
1 in/. ■■StiilT that harmonica." but l.in/ 
played a few more notes, and Berra came 
down the aisle of the bus. enraged. I m/ 


flipped the harmonica into the air. and 
Berra slapped it down. "What are you 
getting on me for?" asked Linz. "1 give 
100', all the time." L'nmotlilied. Berra 
shouted. "A'ou d think you had just 
won the series instead of losing it." 
Frank Crosetli. the third-base coach, 
started to yell at Lin/, and I in/ told 
Crosetli to mind his own business, Phil 
l.in/ does not know how to play the 
harmonica. He went out one day in 
( hicago and bought it. and Tony Ku- 
bek. Bobby Richardson and CIcie Boyer 
bought harmonica-S. too. This was one 
of the more eventful bus rides in A'ankcc 
history, but it cost I’hil Lm/ a S?(K) tine, 
and Berra kept him out of the A'ankce 
starling lineup for four straight games. 

(Another bus ride may have had a 
marked elTect on the isennant race. On 
the night of May 14 a busload of Ori- 
oles pulled out of Washington after a 
4 I loss to the Senators. The defeat pul 


On Saturelsy. Orioles Sam Bowens and Ear! Robinson chased fly ball. Bowens (on bacM) got it. 



BASEBALL 


the Orioles into fourth place at the time, 
a game out of the league lead. Hank 
Bauer heard some singing and laughter 
in the hack of the bus. and he let his 
team have it. -Losers don’t sing as long 
as I’m around," said Bauer, and then he 
said a few other — stronger — things. The 
Orioles won 17 of their next 23 games.) 

Baltimore has been winning games all 
season that it prohiibly should have lost: 
14 of the team's first 77 victories were 
achieved in its last time at bat. and it 
has won an antazing 29 of 39 one-run 
decisions. Once considered the playboys 
of the western world, the Orioles arc 
now the idols of the Eastern Shore, and 


Bauer deserves a great deal of the credit. 
He has handled his pitchers especially 
well, somehow keeping their confidence 
while taking them out quickly when (hey 
gel into trouble. "A couple of limes ear- 
ly this year,” he says, "I let myself get 
talked into going along with a guy. but 
before 1 got my fool back on the lop step 
of the dugout I heard the awful sound of 
a hit. That stopped that." Bauer dashes 
to the runway between innings for a 
smoke to settle his nerves, but he has 
gambled efTecijvely time and time again 
to win light games. “I know." he says. 
"I have a face like a clenched fist, but 
that's not all there is to managing. These 


guys believe they can win. and I think 
they can." 

The Oriole management wanted Yogi 
Berra to be its manager this year, but 
Berra refused. Eddie Stanky was then 
asked, but he said no also, and Bauer, 
who had been a coach last year under 
Billy Hitchcock, was next in line. Bauer 
knew if he could get a gm>d. full year 
from Third Baseman Brooks Robinson 
and a good year from Second Baseman 
Jerry Adair to go with good pitching. 
Baltimore could be a contender, Adair's 
baUingaveruge is up 30poinisover 1963, 
but Robinson and the recently injured 
Boog Powell have been the key hitters. 


HOW THE YANKEES LOST THOSE SIX STRAIGHT GAMES 


After losing four iii Chicago, the >'< 
luo more last neekeiitl- The rea.^nn 
in that big game in Sew York on 


1 Weakness No. 1 - three sin- 
gles and a double were the e.x- 
tcj)l of the Yankee attack — 
and a rare error by Second 
Baseman Bobby Richardson 
that led to Chicago's winning 
run nuWihcd some good piKh- 
ing. both starting and reliev- 
ing, by Ralph Terry. Whiicy 
hord and Pete Mikkelson. 
After Richardson's error put 
the White Sox ahead 2-0 in 
the seventh inning, the Yan- 
kees came back with a run in 
the eighth but might have had 
a bigger inning if Manager 
Yogi Berra had a stronger 
bench. Whh a man on first 
and no outs, he called on his 
best pinch hitter, Mickey 
Mantle, who had not played 
because of an injured left 
knee. Mantle hobbled to the 
plate and weakly popped out. 
Charge this game to puny 
hitting by the regulars and a 
lack of reserve power. 

2 Ah three major weaknesses 
contributed to this 4-3 loss to 
the White Sox in 10 innings. 
New York actually led 3-0 at 
the end of seven. It was the 
16th time this season that the 
Yankees have lost a game aft- 


inli.v went to Boston anil ilroppeil 
t ii rrp tfie same as those rexealeil 
August 7. li'eakness No. 1: the 


cr leading in the sixth inning 
or later, a sharp indictment of 
the bullpen, Starter .Al Dow n- 
ing was fast for seven innings, 
during which he gave up only 
two hits. He began to tire no- 
ticeably in the eighth when he 
served up a ihrcc-run homer 
to tic the score, and he finally 
lost the game in the lOth when 
he allowed three line-drive 
singles. Berra showed his dis- 
dain for his bullpen when he 
let his starting pitcher bat for 
himself at the start of the 10th 
inning. Downing, of course, 
went out quickly, as did the 
Yankee nonhitiers after him. 
Charge thi.s game to weak- 
nesses No. 2 and No. 3, es- 
pecially No. 2. 

3 The strong New York de- 
fense. so far the only thing 
left that reminded fans of by- 
gone Yankee teams, finally 
succumbed, too. hour un- 
earned runs, on three critical 
errors, were thrust upon the 
While Sox, and that was all 
they needed to w in 4-2. After 
Starter Jim Bouton had made 
the first two errors on the 
same play for Chicago’s first 
two unearned runs. Clcte Boy- 


power hitters iliil not hit. fVewk 
inaileifiiaie when Berra iloreil to 
bitters uere worse than the ref. 


cr missed a tag-out at third to 
load the bases for the While 
.Sox. Bouton then walked Jim 
Landis, pushing in the win- 
ning run, and Reliever Mik- 
kclson allowed a long sacri- 
fice fly to send in the insur- 
ance run. The Yankees could 
muster only eight scattered 
hits, six of them singles. 
Charge this game to surpris- 
ingly poor defense, light hit- 
ting and. once again, inade- 
quate relief. 

4 Weakness No. I was the 
culprit again as Chicago’s 
Johnny Buzhardt shut out the 
Yankees 5-0, allowing seven 
singles. When Berra ga/ed at 
his bench in the late innings 
he saw Phil Linz and Archie 
Moore, a pleasant youngster 
who makes a living with the 
Yankees as a pinch runner. 
Both were u.sed as pinch hit- 
ters, and both were quick outs, 
The game iUelf was lost in 
the first four innings when 
Whiicy Lord faced 19 men 
and gave up nine singles and 
all the Sox runs. 

5 Weakness No. 1 was glar- 
ingly underlined as the Yan- 


nf.vi So. 2: the relief pitching uo\ 
use it. li'eakness \o. the pinch 
'ulai K when Yogi dared try them. 


kecs faced an ordinary Red 
Sox pitcher named Bob HciT- 
ncr. w inner of but five games 
all season, and got only six 
hits, all of them singles, and 
no runs. The relief pitching 
was also shoddy, but that did 
not matter loo much this time. 
After Ralph Terry left the 
game at the end of the sixth 
inning with the score 3-0. Re- 
liever Stan Williams in.surcd 
the Yankee defeat by giving 
up a grand slam home run in 
a final 7-0 Boston victory. 

6 The Yankees almost got 
away with a minimum of hit- 
ting. but poor pitching, both 
starting and relieving, finally 
did them in. They led the Red 
Sox 3-2 at the end of seven 
and a half innings by making 
five hits go a long way. In 
the bottom of the eighth. Al 
Downing tossed a fat home 
run pitch with a man on base, 
and the Sox went ahead 4- 3. 
After Downing walked the 
next baiter. Mikkelson came 
On in relief and forced in a 
run on three straight bases on 
balls. Charge this game to me- 
diocre hitting and awful re- 
lieving. 


This year Robinson has special incciuivc 
for a beuer second half of the season 
than last year's, when he hit only .219 
after the All-Star break. In July he read 
a story that quoted Berra as saying the 
Orioles would slip if Robinson tailed olf 
the way he had so often in the past. Rob- 
inson says. "I read that story three or 
four times, and it didn't make me \io- 
Icnl or anything, but 1 just keep remem- 
bering it," He was the hilling star of the 
first part of the round robin, driving in 
19 of the runs that the Orioles scored. 

If the race comes down to Baltimore 
and C hicago after this week's series, ev- 
ery game will still be important to both 
teams as they meet the rest of the league. 
Baltimore must gel Powell back into the 
lineup as quickly as possible or suffer 
against right-handed pitching. Without 
Powell. Robinson and rookie Sam Bow- 
ens will have a hefty offensive load to 
carry. The Orioles have a fine bullpen, 
but the Starters are not overpowering; 
the W'hite Sox have a fine bullpen, and 
the starters an- overpowering. Chicago 
may not hit in the clutch very often, but 
it has the best pitching staff in the league. 
The man who probably will play a 
decisive role in the linal weeks of the 
season is (iary Peters, the 27-year-old 
W'hite Sox left-hander. Peters is an ex- 
cellent hitter on a pitching sialT of good 
hitlers. I.ope/ uses him and Juan !*i/ar- 
ro as pinch hitlers regularly. Peters docs 
everything to help the White Sia. He 
warms up the balting-practicc pitchers, 
he calehes the balls for the coaches hil- 
ling grounders to the infielders, and one 
night he stunned an attendant by scrub- 
bing up the sinks in the clubhouse after 
a game. Pelers got to the major leagues 
late, some say because he was more in- 
terested in making boomerangs than 
pitching, but he was Kottkic of the 'i ear 
last season and he was 14-3 from the 
middle of July to the end of the year. 

l ailurc to hit with men on base still 
plagues Chicago, though Pete W'ard and 
l-'loyd Robinson, at least, have begun to 
connect when it counts. If Moose Skow- 
ron also begins to demonstrate why he 
was acquired from Washington — name- 
ly. to worry left-handed pitching — then 
the W'hite Sox will be in contention all 
the way. end 


R«liev6rs playing daeisiva mas ara Chicago's 
Wilhalm (lop) and Ballimora's Haddm. IV//- 
hthn has won 6. savad 17: Haddtx. 5 and 6. 
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THE 

SPECTACULAR 
PLAYGROUND 
IN TOKYO’S 
BACKYARD 


Its formal name is Fuji-Hakone-Izu. but American tourists refer to 
it simply as Hakone. One of the most beautiful national parks in 
Japan. Hakone is really huge -366 square miles — and it encom- 
passes. along with famous Mt. Fuji bright), takes, meadows, wood- 
land glades. riding paths, hot spring baths and golf courses (six 
of them ). The spectacular view of Fuji and the national love of the 
bath have made Hakone so popular with the Japanese that this 
summer IS million people are expected to visit there. Located in 
the park are nine Western-style hotels, including the charming old 
Fujiya. built in 1878. the first Western hotel in Japan. There are 
also 244 Japanese inns at Hakone. all of them ordinarily booked 
solid to their 22.0DO-bed capacity. But. curiously, there are still 
plenty of rooms available for the Olympic Games this fall. Two 
years ago Japan's transportation ministry ordered Hakone hotel- 
iers to reserve 590 rooms for overseas Olympic visitors. Because 
most foreigners evidently prefer Tokyo, many of Hakone' s rooms 
are unspoken for. The park is only a little more than an hour from 
Tokyo by Japan's high-speed trams, and it thus offers the tourist 
a pleasant combination of city excitement and rural tranquillity. 





HAKONe ,o>,iinu(,l 


Thw national park systam of Japan was lata galting startad. Though 
tha first park was asiabUshad in 1934. most of lha davalopment 
has taken place sinea 194S. Tha rasuU Is that public and privata 
lands are confusingly Intermingled. There are 19 parks in tha systam 
•~-whleh ranges from tha northern isiand of Hokkaido to Kyushu 
In the soulh~but Hakona Itself draws one-third of all tha coun- 
try's park visitors. Besides piay and stay faelllfles. Hakona has 


ancient shrines, villages unchanged for centuries, woodchoppars' 
huts hidden in tha woods. Just over the hill and down by the sea 
are the honky-tonks of Ataml. a sort of neon-lighted hot springs 
and hotspot. But there is little of the noisy, commercialized Ufa 
in Hakona. Tourists prefer to climb Fuji, taking seven to nine hours 
to reach the l2.3a9-fool summit. For those who would rather ride 
than climb, there are railways and cable ears strung from hill to 



hUt. One. the wortd’t Itrgeet cable car. takes lOt passengers at 
once to a huge indoor-autdeor skating rink on top of Mt. Koma- 
gatake. Part national shrine and part Coney Island. Hakone's very 
diversity makes It a national treasure. In some respects, as In fishing 
deft), the park status la an unmIxed blessing: the tumbling maun- 
tain streams are kept wall stocked with small but scrappy rainbow 
trout. The chin waters of bake Ashi. fed by Fuji's snows, are navi- 


gated by excursion steamers, by sailboats and speedboats, and 
by water skiers, who are kept warm by rubber wet suits. For the 
less athletic, a favorite Hakone pastime la walking. Inna and hotels 
post charts of trails and the time it Is likely to take to hike them. A 
favorite trail (betO'k) follows part of the ancient Tokaido road, be- 
neath towering cedar trees that sheltered travelers, en route from 
Tokyo to the old cipita! of Kyoto, as long ago as the nth century. 

COMTINUCD 



HAKON£ ^onllnufd 



At night the mns and hota/s of Hakont oomt 
aUva. Tha guasts mova in from the lakaa, tha 
golf CQursaa and tha mountain paths and 
wandar through tha corridors in thair yakals 
— tha cotton kimonos suppUad by tha man- 
agamant and worn by all who stay thera 
Thay sit at tha bars, visit, gossip, watch tal- 
evislon or the shows in the nightclubs and 
play tha panny-arcada machines that have 
bacoma a national mania. But. most impor- 
tant. thay soak tor an hour in tha staammg 
comfort of tha ofuro. or honorabia bath. At 
tha huge new Kowaktan. a hotai that rasam- 
bias a Japanese Qrossmgar's in the axtrava. 
ganea of its facilities, the immense Polyne- 
sian bath (left) has orchids growing in its 
palm trees and bathing In nine different pools. 
After the bath, visitors can enjoy a simple 
meal of raw fish and sake at a sushi bar. or 
a feast of many courses (right), with geishas 
to fill the glass, dance and play the samisen. 
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FAME AND TERROR AT 200 MPH 

In an eerie world of smoke, noise and rocketing speed, Don Gariits has become the first man to break 
hot rodding's 200-mph barrier. His reward: renown, money— and haunting fear 6y MARK KRAM 


F or tlix;lors and lawyers and engi- 
neers and people like thal. drag rac- 
ing is release, and one day a week on a 
ribbi>n of black asphalt in a held some- 
where on ihe perimeter of a town is like 
a day spent under a billow of sail, l or 
ihe others, the ones with that Rock 
Aroiiml the ( lock gleam in their eyes 
and combs forever swishing through 
their hair, it is '“full of kicks, man." f or 
spectators, who pay for the prisilege of 
inhaling exhaust fumes and having their 
cars bulTeted by painful, unceasing noise, 
it IS the promise of the macabre and the 


vicarious thrill of speed. But for a slight 
.12-year-old l loridian named lion (iar- 
lits. who has driven the recognized quar- 
ter mile faster than anyone ever before, 
it is sweet misery: a S70.(X)() income, 
mushrooming business prospects, rec- 
ognition and a deep longing to be some- 
one else, somewhere else. All from a 
sport associated in the public mind with 
the psychologically scarred. 

"Mention drag racing." says Ciarliis. 
"and right away people look at you kind 
of queer, and you know what they're 
thinking: ‘Poor boy. Me was promised 


a pony one year for Christmas, and he 
didn't get it.' " 

As king of the hot rodders. Gariits 
disdains such sympathy, which is mis- 
guided anyway, f ar from being chief 
freak in a realm of misfits, he is almost 
flagrantly normal— If that term can be 
applied to a man who weekly exposes 
himself to the danger of death. Gariits 
is a reflection of all that drag racing is 
rapidly coming to be; big business, ex- 
pensive courting of stars by the motor 
companies and pans manufacturers, a 
glut of flourishing publications which 



H(Re SCHRNFMlh 


i1is|xjnse technical expertise to an aston- 
ishing nvnnhcr of readers, an esumated 
nationwide attendance of live million 
a >ear, 

"Garlits is an rstablishmenl man. " 
says r.d Roth, the C'ra/y I’ainter from 
California, who is celebrated in hot ri>d- 
ding for his creation of the Weirdo shirt 
(Si. April 24. iy61 ). On the NV'csl Coast, 
where the James [X’an sect of hot rod- 
ding is entrenched. Garlits is regarded 
as a square, a carpetbagger and agent of 
the suspect Hast, Bui nobody calls him 
Don (iarhage anymore, an oppro- 
brium imposed when he lirsi appeared in 
California with a dragster hiiili from 
junkyard parts, ‘'They were used to those 
glittering, chrome-plated, leehnically 
[icrfeet dragsters of wealthy guys." Don 
says, •’They look one look at my night- 
mare. and they like to rolled over laugh- 
ing. They would shout something like. 
*C>o home, you I'lorida hick.' .Actually. 


they didn't get much of a laugh out of 
it. I cleaned up on them out there, and 
they went itome shaking their heads." 

Although he professes to hate and fear 
speed. Garlits certainly has not shrunk 
from It. Not long ago in the tiny hamlet 
of Great Meadows. N.J. he performed 
a feat that is to drag racing what Roger 
Bannister's lirst foiir-minuie mile is to 
track he broke the sport's 200-mph 
barrier iw ice in one afternoon. (The pre- 
vious week in Detroit. Ciarlits had be- 
come the first man ever to exceed 2()0 
mph at the end of a quarter-mile drag 
strip, but that single performance might 
have been eriliei/ed as a fluke and pos- 
sibly another among many qiioslionabie 
claims to 20()-mph runs.) 

(iariiis arrived early at the New Jer- 
sey drag strip, began tinkering with the 
latest of his creations, which he calls 
Thf S^wtnip Riir. and was immediately 
surrounded by a crowd of the curious. 


Another, smaller crowd clustered about 
Garhts' chief rival. Chicagoan Chris 
karamcsines, a musiacited. sicepy-eyed 
man who looks like a character out of 
Steinbeck's 'I'liriillii I'ha and is known 
on Ihedrag-racingcircu'tsimply as "The 
Greek." "Hey there. Big Daddy Don." 
someone yelled. "Did ya hear about The 
Greek? His chute.’ Didn't open in a lest 
run. He crashed through a wire fence 
and stopped right next to a railroad 
track. Didn't fa/e 'im. \Nalked away 
Irom It jest cool. man. Jest eooool." 

"Jest eooool." (iarliis mumbled, 
mimicking the informer. "What the hell, 
now. He (The (ireek) must tx* luippod 
up. or he's era/y." Garlits turned hack to 
his dragster. His hands moved quiekly 
and eontidenlly over its sleek body. 
Beads of sweat dropped from his fore- 
head. The crowd, mostly drivers from the 
pit areas, pushed in on him. and he 
had only a few feet of working space. 




DON GARUTS 


“Can'l svimcbody yci these people biiek'?" 
he asked, alniosl shouting. Silent, en- 
tranced. they Just stared at the ma- 
chinery before them as a group of men 
might ga/e at a pretty girl. Now and 
then a stcKk car. driven by a kid with 
a dirt-smeared, pockmarked face and 
a glint iit his eyes, would screech up to 
the group. The kid would whip his 
engine three or four times, look over 
at Garlits and then pull away, (iarlits, 
annoyed, would slowly look up. ‘That 
kid's a bit sick," he tinally said. "He's 
what they call Hot Shoes, ^'ou sec htwv 
he keeps coming around. He's trying 
to tell me something. He's trying to tell 
me what a killer he is, and, oh. how he'd 
like to take me on if he had machinery 
like mine. Deep down they all think 
ihcy're killers." 

Afternoon faded toward evening in 
Great Meadows, a scorched, shadcicss 
place in a valley helvveen the Piedmont 
Plateau and the Appalachians, (iarlits 
finished his preparations. Quiet, like the 
stillness of a cathedral on a summer 
afternoon, enveloped the area. People 
were now standing in the frail bleachers. 
At the starting line, (iarlits and The 
Greek nodded to each other. And then 
everything seemed to explode. Noise 
ripped at the ears until they began to 
hurt. The ground shook. Big bales of 
white smoke, shrouding the faces of the 
drivers, rolled out over the strip. The 
smell of burning rubber and nitro was 
sharp and nauseating. In a moment the 
dragsters were gone, and all there was to 
be seen was a stream of smoke flying 
down the straightaway. 

Seconds later two chutes popped open. 
The race was over. "Yeah, yeah, yeah. 
Big Daddy," someone bellowed from 
the stands. Superlatives rang from the 
announcer's booth. Coming back down 
the strip, Garlits smiled and waved his 
arm in a slow pirouette that seemed 
more like a long sigh than a gesture. 
When the afternoon finally died. Gar- 
lits had beaten The Greek twice, accel- 
erating to a speed of 200.44 mph at 
the end of the quarter mile in one run. 
and 200,89 mph in the other. It was 
the breakthrough drag racing men had 
awaited and the millennium in the life 
of Don Garlits. 

Garlits was born and raised in Tampa. 
His father, who died when Don was 10. 
was a farmer-dairyman with a knack 
for fixing things. His mother ran the 
farm for a while after her husband's 


death but now devotes all her time to 
horticulture. "Once I had an oppor- 
tunity to go into the big-time dairy busi- 
ness." she says, "but I knew Don. even 
though he was very good at milking 
cows, didn't have the temperament for 
a slow-moving job, I did hope that he 
would eventually go into whitc<ollar 
work. I'm bitterly opposed to his racing, 
l.spccially after seeing him in a hospital 
after he was badly burned. I didn't even 
know it was Don, But when I try to 
talk about it. he always replies, 'Mother, 
when your number's up. your number 
is up, You can get killed on u Itighway 
or in a bathtub.' " 

Don was a frail boy. too small for 
other sports, "When ho was 14," his 
mother says. "Don erected a tripod in 
the backyard and pulled motors out of 
old cars and worked on them unceas- 
ingly. Many nights at 2 a.m. 1 had to 
force Don and his friends to quit before 
neighbors called police." '»'cl when Gar- 
lits graduatcvl from high school, where 
his grades were good, he took a position 
in a bookkeeping ofllce. He worked 
there only six months, "I began to feel 
like a figure." he says. "I'd walk into 
the office, look around and I'd get de- 
pressed. I thought there must be more 
to life than this. One day I walked in, 
turned around and walked out." 

After that, there was a succession of 
jobs in body shops, then a radiator shop. 
Then (iarlits caught on us a racing 
mechanic. Still, he scented only to drift 
into drag racing. In Tampa it was the 
thing to do so Garlits raced — but at 
first with no great enthusiasm. His wife 
was not aware that he raced at all and 
that he was nurturing a passion for it un- 
til he began collcetingspceding tickets for 
dragging on vacant roads. [;ven then she 
dismissed it all with a boys-wili-bc-boys 
smile. The smile rapidly disappeared 
when he showed up one day with a "S29 
camshaft that he was going to put into 
our new Tord." 


T oday drag racing is to (iarlits a 
means, a ladder on which to climb to 
a less violent life. Once it stimulated him 
— and it still docs to a degree - but now 
it has become haunting and tilled with 
drudgery and terror. Now it is a life on 
wheels with all the problems of such a 
life: two small daughters who have to 
sleep on a shelf of the truck Garlits 
uses as transportation: a wife trying to 


make a home on the road: short, frantic 
visits to places like Half Moon Bay and 
Yellow Belly and Cicero and Oswego; 
road maps and strong coffee and rest- 
less sleep at roadside. His wife acts as 
navigator, keeps the records and now 
and then writes verse ("it would be per- 
fect for the Beach Boys,” she says), 
some of v'hieh tells of a shiny black rail 
with a blower on top. a cool cat behind 
a big Dodge engine that likes to drink 
pop. and concludes: 

In singiiifi t/ii' cri'w give the lieiufx n 
feci 

Then sigiuil lo Don to nuike it nnreui. 

lie rolls lip 10 the line ami cleans 
his pipes 

The hnihs Mart fiashing on the 
Chrislnuis tree lights. 

lie’s gone aiul the announcer says 

Tea liig Oatlilv 

Yon really, really turned it on! 

l.xccpt for his physical features, which 
would blend perfectly with a black jack- 
et. light pants and black boots. Garlits 
is the antithesis of the hero of that verse 
and of the hol-rodding stereotype. Only 
a few hot rodders make more than nick- 
els and dimes. Most of them seem to 
glory in the indescribable noise at a drag 
strip, but it gives Garlits headaches, has 
partially impaired his hearing and ex- 
tracts a steady stream of expletives from 
him. He has been known to cite a Swed- 
ish scientist's study of noise in relation 
to insanity. 

Garlits is genuinely confused by the 
erotic love for hot rods expressed by so 
many in the sport, and he describes his 
own dragster as "just a piece of junk." 
‘I he esoteric jabber (for instance; "if you 
were a big wienie at the strip you cer- 
tainly wouldn't drive a rat, you'd prob- 
ably drive a gasser that gobbles and 
take the bash") is foreign lo his own 
speech, which flows slowly and lucidly. 
And the interminable yakking about 
blowers and cylinder heads and cams 
and slush pumps, which bombards his 
ears every time he gels near a drag strip, 
bores him. When not working he much 
prefers to talk about other things, per- 
haps Goldwatcr. civil rights or the king- 
dom of the ant. three subjects which al- 
ways make his eyes shine and his face 
glow with animation. Yet. besieged by 
spectators or novices, he will answer 
without flippancy a hundred technical 
questions. To promoters he is a "nice 
fella" and "the only guy in drag racing 
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Viceroy’s got the Deep-Weave Filter 
for the taste that’s right ! 



Viceroy is scientifically made 
to taste the way you’d like a 
filter cigarette to taste. 

Not too strong . , . not too light . . . 
Viceroy’s got the taste that’s right. 



SMOKE AI.I. 7 

Smoke all seven SIter brands 
and you'll agree: some taste 
too strong . . . while others 
taste too light. But Viceroy- 
with the Deep-Weave Filter- 
tastes the way you'd like a filter 
cigarette to taste. That's righll 


McGregor's Back- to- Campus 

in which it is revealed that what’s IN is trim, 


IN 


OUT 


inuzzi-KIl SAIIRK .IKT: The classic Drizzler 
i«ckc't Irimmctl with genuine suctle leather 
lined witli quilted Dacron" jwlyestcr. $22.95. 


Trying lo see how many 
students can he stuETed 
into a telephone booth. 


|N 

DROGUE nA.SQi;E: 

Witle-walc lOCi cotton corduroy, lined 
with pile of 100% Orion* acrylic. $29-95.** 



Guide to what’s in and what’s ouj 

tapered and comfortable, and what’s OUT is not. 



IN 

UKICADOON CARDIGAN SWEATCR 
ictland healhi-r <-olors in soft. 100% Urion* 
acrylic wjlh Lycra* Spamlex. S15-95. 


m 

PIPEI.ANDEH: Genuine imporfocl 
suede leather front and collar. 
100*o wool knit sleeves ami l>ack, 
bonded to fonin, S-IT.OG. 


Miikine fraternity iilerliies 
wear a dead fish aroumf their necks 
for three days. 


McGregor makes sense. 

Also iMy-sized, boy-pricod. In Cimnclu. loo. McGregor-Doniger. Inc., New York !9. N-V. 


IN 

CORD PL'B CRAWI-FR SUIT: 
Virile cotton cordurov. (rimmed with 
senuinc suede leather*. $35.00. •• 



Fall for Europe this Autumn 

(When our fares are low and the weather says" Go” ) 


Don't feel bad if you missed out on 
Europe this summer. 

Europe is even more fetching in the 
fall. Cooler. Less crowded. 

London Bridge serves up flaming 
sunsets for two 'most every evening. 

Scotland gathers its Clans. Munich 
brews up its Oktoberfest. Paris runs its 
Grand Prix dc I' Arc de Triomphe. And 
a good part of Europe turns into wine- 
festiva! country overnight. 

Sample round-trip 14 to 21 day Jet 


economy fares, available most days 
from now through November fifth: 
New York to Rome. S446. Chicago 
to Frankfurt. S455. Los Angeles to 
London, $589. 

You’ll have a good feeling all the 
way. because you'll know you're flying 
the very best there is: the World's 
Most Experienced Airline. 

Better see a Pan Am Travel Agent 
or call your nearest Pan Am office — 
before the leaves begin to fall. 



You're belter off with Pan Am — 
World’s Most Experienced Airline 

FIMT ON THE ATLANTIC FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 




OON GARUTS 

who can pack a place lo cupacitv." 

Psychologist couW unJouhwdly dis- 
cover in (iarlits a lo\e-hate conflicl — 
probably a normal one. I Ic has a lust for 
conipctilion and he delights in produc- 
ing better and faster cars than anyone 
else, but most of all he is drawn to it by 
the money— any where from S750 to 
S’.OOO an appearance. But now the fear 
of death has Inigun lo follow him like 
another man's shadow. The torment is 
acute. He has begun to siseak of "this 
madness of speed." 

"I can't take any more days like this." 
he sitid. leaving Cireat Meadt>vvs. "This 
is the day Ihe been shooting for. I can't 
keep going faster and faster. If I do, it 
will be just a matter of time." He left 
unsaid, "until 1 am killed." 

"I feel like I'm pushing my luck every 
time out. It's agony, hut then I gel the 
money and it suddenly becomes real 
sweet, for a while." 

To understand what gnaws at Garliis. 
it is necesstiry first to understand the 
awesome capability of his dragster and 
to relate an incidettl and the aftermath 
of a day at Chester, S.C. 

first, consider the dragster itself: Tlw 
Swamp /^urtalsocalled W ymt's Jammerxo 
publicly a commercial sponsor), which 
(iarlits built in 10 days at a cost of S4.000 
and 16 hours of vsork each day. is capa- 
ble of producing 1.350 hp. It is powered 
by a 396-cubic-ineh Dodge engine which 
is su|-)crchargcd and fuel-injected. The 
Swtmip Rat is 15 feet long, has fat. slick 
tires of special racing rubber behind and 
motorcycle wheels in front. It is designed 
for no other tusk than straighi-Iine ac- 
celeration. To its rear is attached a para- 
chute which helps slow the car. It carries 
only 3'/i gallons of fiic!, vshich is usually 
referred to as "csolic." The fuel consists 
of, say. 90' , nitro-mclhanc for power. 
6', alcohol for cooling and 4' i ben/iiic 
as an aid to ignition. The percentages 
vary often, and (iarlits is widely recog- 
nized for his touch with fuel. Bending 
over old .-\rmy vsater containers, his 
hands jumping from can lo can, he re- 
minds one of Bela Lugosi in a laboratory 
of smoking test tubes. 

"I used to mi^ the fuel right at the 
strip." he says, "but there arc too many 
spies around trying lo llnd out wlwt I'm 
doing with it. Novs 1 mis it privately. 
It's all quite complex for anyone out- 
side the spoil. I’.ven people in the sport 
don't know what I've done lo reach 2(K). 
Oh. they say they know, but they don't. 


for instance, the fuel. They don't know 
how I'm getting the proper balance. 
.Actually, the big thing is imagination. 
You see, there are six major factors: the 
supercharger, the pistons, the camshafts, 
the gear ratio, the tires and the fuel. It's 
the combinations you use. for each fac- 
tor there arc. say, 25 dilfercnl combina- 
tions. I interpret all this as just imagina- 
tion." 

The sensation of driv ing one of these 
bullets is described by (iarlits as "un- 
real." and he himself looks unreal as 
he sits in the dragster before takeolT. 
dressed in an asbestos suit, a face mask 
and car plugs, glued in position by a 
shoulder harness and safety belt It is 
one thing to say 200 mph in less than 
eight seconds, but it is quite another 
thing to sec the dragster roaring and 
smoking at the starting line, look away 
fora moment. and then turn back losee 
it a quarter of a mile away. It is an 


impressive and frightening sight. "One- 
tenth of a second is nothing to most 
people." Garlits says. "Just a blinking 
of the eye. But at the far end of the run. 
that's four car lengths. A dragster at top 
speed can cover 275 feel l^er second. 
Divide that by 10. onc-icnth ofa second 
can mean more than 27 feel. And when 
you finally stop the car at the end it's 
like having;! great weight pulled ofTyou. 
At the start of the race you feel like 
you're going straight up. .As the race 
goes tin, you feel like the car is out of 
control. Fhcrc is no lime to think or 
savor the thrill of speed. And as you go 
down that strip, you don't see any thing. 
It is a no-mait's land. There is just the 
hlur of the landscape, a swirling pat- 
tern of grays and blacks, and the strip is 
sort of like a little black (vncil mark. 

"VN'hen the chute opens your body 
goes forward, and then you have the 
force of the opening chine pulling at 
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DON GARUTS 



\A/IM AH-Expense Trip to NFL ALL-STAR 
VV 1 1 \ PRO BOWL - Los Angeles. Jan. 10. 1965 
Your Host: OTTO GRAHAM, Greatest All-Pro of Last Decade 
10 8owi Trip First Prizes! 50 Second Prizes of $100 Haggar Slacks 
Wardrobes — a pair for every day in the week. Details on Haggar 
Slacks "Pinpoint the Pigskin" Contest at your Haggar Dealer. 


70% ‘X)rten‘*ecry«e — W% warned wool. 


"ORLON”* KEEPS THE PRESS IN THESE EXTRA-SUM DRESS SLACKS. 
They're Haggar Snug-Duds . . . styled for young men . . . cut snug and trim to fit 
you perfectly. The handsome Orion-worsted fabric has neatness built right in. 
Wrinkle-free with a cri^, knife-like creasel You'll like Snug-Duds for school 
and after . . . and, of raurse, they’re wash and wear. At better stores everywhere. 

gOufoor’* ragitlarki T>A v. 9 ® 


you. li vjrvjshcd vhrce of ms scrrchr^c 
once. .Slopping ihc car is a relics action. 
I've practiced it so much I do it in my 
sleep. I pull the chute release cord, turn 
the fuel olT and pull the hand brake. It 
takes one second, sometimes a little less, 

I try not to think ofall the things that can 
happen, like the chute not opening or 
the car flipping. That’s the \sorst thiitg. 
Just one little slip and it’s all o\er. 
When I climh out of that little ciKkpit 
I feel like r%e been in a hosing ring. 
You can't let the fear gel the best of 
you. and I base to light it all the time. 
After the accident in C hester 1 used to 
lind m>self going down the strip with m> 
foot only halfway on the throttle. I was 
dazed w ith fear." 

The incident in Chester would have 
frightened most people into a totally 
sedentary life. Garliis remembers most 
vividly the face of a doctor and his first 
words, which seemed to come from an 
echo chamber: "My God! We can't do 
anything for this man." 

"The supercharger exploded,” (iarlits 
says, "and only my leather jacket saved 
me. It all happened in four seconds. I 
had swallowed some of the hre, and 
later I almost caught pneumonia. My 
condition was similar to that of Fireball 
Roberts, the stock-car driver who died 
this year. I had third-degree burns; flesh, 
especially on my hands, was just hanging 
off.” 

Fven now you can see pale while 
rings around his eyes where the goggles 
were, and his hands arc ghostly while 
from the w rists down. His lips, practical- 
ly burned away, are thin and white. 

"But one of the worst things about 
the accident was the con\alcscencc. 
They had socked a lot of morphine into 
me to kill the pain; in fact, I used to 
count the minutes waiting for the 
shots. Weil, when I went home. I was 
hooked on the stuff. I could never sleep, 
and then there was this terrible gnawing 
inside. For days I had to go for long 
walks. 1 used to walk until 4 o’clock in 
the morning, until I was too tired to 
walk anymore. I kicked it eventually, 
but it was one of the worst trials of my 
life. When 1 was burned again, not as 
seriously. I wouldn't take any of that 
stuff. The whole thing was a night- 
mare. I still dream about it now and 
then those four seconds that seemed 
like four years. All I could think of at 
the lime was why? V\'hy did 1 get into 
drag racing'-’ I still wonder." snd 
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When there's no man around... Goodyear should be. 


She's stranded. Helpless. 

A flat tire and no one in sight to change it. But with the 
LifeGuard Safety Spare she won’t liavc to change a tire. 

Because the LifeGuard is not just a shield or lube, but a 
fully-inflated tire, with tread, cord and bead. Designed to 
keep her going even with a flat, puncture, or blowout. 

The secret is two tires. One inside the other, 'llie outside 
tire is the Double Kagle, It’s made with e.xclusive Vyiacord 
polyester ... the “dream cord” that's strong as nylon and 
smooth riding as rayon . . . yet makes a cooler-running lire 
than both. 

And like all Goodyear auto tires, the Double Eagle is 
made with Tufsyn rubber, that's 25% more durable." 

In fact, the Double Eagle is the toughest, longest-wearing 
tire you can buy. 



Add the optional LifeGuard Safely Spare and it becomes 
the safest tire in the world. Chances arc the Double Eagle 
will never let her down. But if it should, the LifeGuard 
Safety Spare takes over. 

She won't have to stop to change tires . . . even with a 
blowout. It's almost as good as having a man around. 


“co GOOD>^EAR 

Mot# People Ride On Goodyear Ter et Th#n On Any Other Kit’d ijw Tu«* Hubb,r i; Akn.ci. whk>. 


WHEN A GOLF COURSE TURNS ON YOU 

It happens in late August, Until then the golfer has iovfullv improved his 
game, shank by shank, through the fragrance of spring and the early warmth 
of summer, amid the emerald opulence of his home course. He has strolled 
over springy fairways, beneath sheltering old trees, across bridges spanning 
cool ponds and onto silken greens where putts have rolled uncapriciously true. 
It has not been easy, yet the pro's lessons are telling, and breaking 80 for the 
first time can hardly be more than one delirious round away. But suddenly it is 
August— hot, weary, overgolfed August. The driver is too heavy and tee shots 
are slipping off mysteriously to the right, disappearing into previously un- 
noticed thicket. Curiously, the three-wood has developed a hooked face. The 
two-iron has too much loft. The seven-iron has none. The pitching wedge has 
a maximum distance of eight feet. And the putt- 
er, grotesquely but incessantly, pulls everything 
to the left. Now the course itself has changed. 
The fairways are long, narrow trails to doom. 
Traps are deeper, ponds turn murky and spirits 
lie in wait in the brooding forests. In some mon- 
strous fashion this once idyllic setting has come 
alive to conspire against the golfer and rout his 
dreams of conquest. The identity of the architect 
at left, who designed the bestial place, has be- 
come obvious. Starting with the view from the 
first tee. at right. Artist Robert Osborn shows 
what a golf course really looks like to the poor 
player in this month of August— a time when an- 
other flowering spring seems an eternity away. 

continued 
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The golfer's illusions are many, but none is more ex- 
travagant than the one he holds about his course before 
an unplayed round. It is a course abounding in space, 
one that is beckoning and dashed by sunlight. And 
yet the once inviting smile now has a subtly different 
tone. The golfer has only to place his first shot in the 
rough to be awakened to the torments ahead. It is 
an unfamiliar rough, no longer sown with the tender 
weeds through which a brassie has swept with the 
speed of a saber. This rough is matted, wiry, a merci- 
less jungle. It bends the shaft of a violent four-iron, 
loosens the grip on a well-honed nine. Provided, of 


course, the ball can even be found, At right is the 
traditional birdie hole, where there once were but two 
small fir trees marking the edges of a fairway that was 
only a fraction narrower than Australia. That was be- 
fore the demons came. Nourished by wild tee shots, 
staggering caddies, wind, sprinkler systems, mowers, 
pull caas and buggies, the demons grew. They became 
bloated and thorny. Then, further irritated by the 
lashing backswings of Ladies' Day. Mixed Foursome, 
Member-Guest, Father-Son, Blind Bogey. City Junior 
and Pro-Am. they marched fonA^ard in full protest, 
leaving only a glimpse of the green between them. 

continued 






The water hole was never a bargain. Even on balmy 
days it took a firm four-iron. Always a dangerous 
shot. After all, this was where Bobby Cruickshank 
made an 8 to blow the '29 Sausage Memorial. But 
what madman moved the tee markers to the very 



back? Could this gale be the season's first hurri- 
cane? Incredible that a mere 161-yard par-3 hole 
could be a full driver shot away. Nothing to do but 
try. Might make it at that. We’re going for it. son, 
Ball off the right heel, left hand over, shaft forward. 


Swing. A screamer under the wind. Ought to be per- 
fect. Bring the monster to its knees. But now the ball 
IS rising slowly, hanging. Sunk. Reach in the bag, 
son. and get that old Green Ray. the brown one w.th 
the cut. Shooting three. Ball off the right heel. . . . 




In the surrealistic hours of August, bunkers take on 
their most fearful shapes and sizes. And while the pros 
insist that exploding from sand is easy, they do not 
remember that exploding from sand on every hole is 
tiresome. Particularly when the shots are always out 
of either buried lies, heeled lies, wet lies, banked lies, 
thin lies, deep lies or very deep lies. Such traps im- 
prison the golfer until, blinded and gasping, he de- 
clares the shot unplayable and limps to the green. 
There is a faster way to play out the hole from a lie like 
the one at right. Take a free lift, which is legal in Au- 
gust. and then, relying solely on the putter, play around 
the hill in short, unperilous strokes to a 20-foot gimme. 

continued 
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From a distance the green appears to be a haven, but 
It IS rr^erely hiding its own distinctive tortures. !t is cir- 
cled by cawing birds, surrounded by clanking mowers, 
infested with gnats that blur the putter’s vision, alive 
with insects that squat on the ball and speckled with 
cleat marks over which a well-stroked putt hops like a 
cricket. It IS a mountain range of cliffs, humps, creases, 
shadows and bad grass. It has unrepaired divots, 
brown scars, slick spots, damp spots, replaced cups, 
leaves, pebbles, worms, lumps of sand, cigarette butts, 
invisible gram and— clearly visible— the name of a 
high school skillfully burned into it by vandals. Thus 
It is able to inflict the day's final humiliations on the 
golfer, leaving him broken and bewildered, conquered 
once more by an unconquerable game. He crawls 
away silently, but it is easy to pick up his trail. Just 
follow the putter fragments into the clubhouse bat. 

END 
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TENSE SAILOR 
FOR A TAUT SHIP 

Skipper Bill Cox of the would-be cup defender ‘American Eagle' is 
strung as tight as the standing rigging on his boat and, iike its spars 
and stays, defies the wind with unobtrusive force by BOB OTTUM 


I I was one of iliosc Newport parlies 
where escr\ one shows up in a dark -blue 
bUucr. The governor was there, and the 
mayor, and someone else who was run- 
ning for governor. Practically everyone 
on the terrace at old Marble House 
mansion had the calico look of late 
sailing summer — faces deeply burned, 
salt-sprayed and chapr>cd. A three-piece 
band played, hot Rhode Island johnny- 
cakes were served at tables on the lawn 
and about the time the whole thing was 
over the key man arrived. He had missed 
the governor's reception line and he 
moved like a wraith in crepe-soled deck 
.shoes, his face set firm. People pointed 
him out. “That's Cox,” they said, “of 
the Aiiii'iican r.of’U'." 

in Newport this is like saying, “Thai's 
Ouccg of the Canto" or “Jones of the 
Bonlionimo Richard." Skipper Cox of 
the 12-mcter yacht Antorican Eagle is a 
hero or a villain — depending upon w hich 
12-metcr crew you talk to — and he is 
likely to remain so even after the Amer- 
ica's Cup races are done. At the Newport 
parly he dodged the receiving line be- 
cause he did not have anything to say 
to the mayor or the governor. He didn't 
mean to be rude. He really di>esn't have 
anything to say these days to anyone not 
directly connected with racing. 

Bill Cox's whole being is lied so lightly 
to the business at hand that if someone 
slapped him on the back — which is un- 
thinkable— he would ring like a tuning 
fork. He has been building himself up to 
this condition since he quit his publish- 
ing job in New York City last January 3 
and started thinking .ibout racing for the 
cup. Nowadays in cup-conscious New- 
pt)ri crowds are always standing thickly 
along the piers where the 1 2-mclers come 
in. but they part like the sea and fall silent 
when Cox walks by. Two weeks ago, 
when he headed out along the worn 
planks toward the Eagle, head thrust 
forward and walking with tense, whip- 
like strides, a reporter called out cheerily, 
“Good luck. Bill." Cox jumped visibly. 
“No. no," he barked. “Don't talk to me 
now. Not nt»e." 

•Skipper Cox is unrclaxcd for two rea- 
sons: I ) it is his nature, and 2) the hopes 
and dollars of a lot of people are resting 
on his deceptively frail-looking shoul- 


ders. It lakes roughly SI million to put 
a boat like Eagle into a cup carnpaign, 
and that estimate is so rough that around 
Newport the oldiimers say it could be 
low by a quarter of a million. Eagle's 
million is split among 4! members of a 
well-hcekd organization that calls itself 
the Aurora .Syndicate. Some of the 41 
shares are even divided into anonymous 
subsharcs. Eagle was designed and built 
by Bill Luders (SI. July 27). whose name 
is a household word among sailing men. 
and many of them say she is the best 
thing ever to come out of his shipyard. 
Even when lied up at a dock. Eagle 
looks as if she is going about .^0 knots, 
and in race after race with her archrival. 
Consielluiiou. she showed that her look 
of speed was not illusory. As l.agle's 
reputation grew. Cox drove hts crew 
through racing drills from early morn- 
ing until night— packing enough food 
aboard in hamisers to keep their energies 
fed: 36 half-pints of milk, two gallons 
of lemonade, a case of soft drinks and 
sandwiches, all of which are prepared at 
the Eagle's Nest (an impressive old New- 
port mansion that serves as th eir HQ) 
lest some flu germ from some alien kitch- 
en gel to them. 

Out on the rolling swells off Newport 
— a capricious area with wind that shifts 
and clouds that turn the sun on and off 
— Skipper Cox communicates with his 
men in terse hand signals. Sometimes 
when Assistant Helmsman Eugene Stet- 
son relays some vital information, such 
as how much water is under the keel. 
Cox w ill give no sign of acknowledgment 
whatever. "Am I talking loud enough'.'" 
Stetson will say worriedly, and Cox will 
answer, not looking aside for a moment. 


“I hear you." They sail on in silence, 
eyes on the sails and trim. 

It is to Cox's credit that he did not 
break his silence when John B. Nichols, 
a keen and thoroughly liked sailor who 
had been in charge of Eagle's deck gang, 
dropped out of the crew at the end of 
the preliminary trials. Newport insiders 
were badly jolted by the change; yacht- 
ing reporters called for explanations and. 
when none were forthcoming, went off 
speculating on their own in a manner not 
flattering to Cox. On the rival CnnMella- 
n'oa, 1 oredeek Chief Buddy Bombard 
voiced the general feeling: “I'm glad 1 
am not on Ejigle. I've sailed with Cox 
before." But Bill Cox only said. “These 
things happen in racing, and we don't 
like it any belter than anyone else." 

“Cox is no hair-puller." growled port- 
ly. rumpled C laylon Ewing, one of Au- 
rora's members. "He knows that shout- 
ing doesn't get anything in ibis thing. 
Some people think v\e made a daring 
move in signing Cox as the skipper of 
/.'aA'/c.” Ewing went on. "Up to that time 
his c\)vcriencc had been l-argely in small 
boats, and this was an awfully big step 
up." Nevertheless, the syndicate, form- 
ing last October, gambled— and won — 
on Cox's status as a iwo-limc interna- 
tional Lightning class champion. “ I he 
result," said Ewing, “is that Cox steers 
this big 12 like it is a l ightning. The 
fact that it is so much bigger docs not 
scare him. and it shows in the results." 

Sailing has Iveen Bill Cox's life since 
he vvas a boy. according to his pretty- 
wife l.ibbv. He has raced boats from the 
lime he went to prep school in Avon. 
Conn., through a year at Exeter and 
even while he was a psychology major at 
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Prineclon Lniversil> in ihcchisNof 1935. 

"Bill was very serious, even as a 
schoolboy," says Libby t ox. "Bin one 
night at Princeton— I'll never know how 
they managed to do it— some of his 
classmates taught him to shoot craps, 
and I guess he showed a flair for it. In 
any case, he played all night and was 
winning heavily. The game lasted until 
about noon the next day. and Hill got 
out of it w iih about i40() in cash, enough 
to take a vacation in Bermuda. That was 


in 19.34. and he met me there and we 
fell very quickly in love. Lver since that 
lime he has said that he really won me 
in a crap game." 

The C oxes were wed in August 19.35. 
and Bill, who was then a SI5-a-weck ad 
salesman for Tlif Brkh's Masitniw. got 
a SIO raise, His earnest, steady, lirni. 
blue-eyed approach sold more ad space 
than anyone before or since at Brkie's, 
and before long he became assistant to 
the president. After Bruh's was swal- 


lowed up by Conde Nast Publications, 
Cox became business manager for the 
latter. 

The Coxes now live in an Il-room 
house on two and a quarter acres in Da- 
rien. Conn. Their house is a low. white, 
rambling affair with a sweeping yard and 
a pond. "Bill does not do any yard 
work.” says Libby Cox. "Absolutely not. 
He wouldn't pick up a stick in the yard." 
Leaving others to pick up the sticks. 
Cox usually headed out for weekend rac- 
ing at one of the yacht clubs that ring 
Long Island Sound. Such was the rela- 
tively unrulfled course of his life until one 
afternoon late last fall when he got a 
phone call from Bill Luders. 

"He told me he was thinking of put- 
ting together a syndicate for a new 12- 
meter." sitid Cox. "He did not know if 
it would work or not. Perhaps not. but 
if it did. would I be interested in being 
the skipper of the new boat?" Recalling 
the conversation at Newport, Cox. in 
the deep-blue, heavy-knit sweater and 
red polished-cotton pants that make up 
the olTicial Aiinriitiii Luglc uniform, 
permitted himself a brief smile. "I told 
Luders that I would think about it. I told 
him that I would have to talk to Libby 
first and see what she thought about the 
idea. Actually, however. 1 changed the 
order. I resigned my job. accepted the 
role as skipper — and rhfii 1 went home 
and told Libby what 1 had done." 

What he had done was more than just 
consent to be skipper of a potential cup 
defender. He had bought a piece of the 
action and become one of the managers 
of the syndicate with Luders and Pierre 
S. du Pont. /:<//,'/<■ was started in Luders' 
loft on Nov. 1 1. 196,3, and Bill Cox fol- 
lowed the construction period every day 
through the yard. 

"Cox had about as many sleepless 
nights as Luders. ! guess." sttys Construc- 
tion Boss John Flynn. "He gives more 
of himself than anybody 1 have ever seen. 
He never gives up trying to improve 
Eagle, and you can't refuse him any- 
thing he asks. What is that old soap slo- 
gan— 99"^ ,u,'; pure? It's not pureenough 
for Bill Cox." 

"Some people." mused Cox. "say that 
we gel so wrapped up in 12-meier rac- 
ing that we don't ever just sail for fun 
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This man 

just lost a ‘25 bet,,, 
and he's happy about it! 


A Hanimond Organ dealer bet him he 
could play a Hammond Organ after just 
SIX lessons. 

' Six lessons? Impossible,'' the man 
scoffed, as he accepted the bet. (The 
Hammond Organ looked too ct)mpli- 
cated. The time seemed loo short. And, 
besides, he’d never played an instru- 
ment before.) 

So the Hammond dealer said he’rl put a 
Hammond Organ m his home for 30 
days and give him six lessons for $25. 
(The dealer assured him his money 
would be returned if he wasn't playing 
to his satisfaction after iO days. This is 
the famous Hammond Guaranteed Play- 
Time Plan.*) 

Thirty days later he lost the bet! And his 
$25! 

Happily, he was playing to his satisfac- 
tion, And he didn't have to add one 
penny to ilie $25 to make llie down ()ay- 
menl on a Hammond Organ. 

Why don't you take a flyer on a bet like 
this? Alter all, how ran you lose? 

THE ONE AND ONLY 

HAMMOND 

ORGAN 

Mc<if $ M(v.r ciomoi.^ %’Oic( 

AIK> "A'lns Oi Tut II\W>.«3SD 1>i»vO 

HamrtKinrf Company 

9JII W-M 0,MT..y Avenue 

Chitil,-;-- 

PU'.ivp venri (otixiul Ivoihutp \h«ivi mR .ill U**ninonrf 
AUo vrnti intarn'Aiion on CuaranU'i’d Play- 



anymore, VWdl. I still like to sail Tor fun. 
hut you do get wrapped up in a proj- 
ect like this. I like the 12-meters.'' 
he went on. in a calm undcrstatenicnl 
that ssould cause anyone in Newport to 
choke on his gin and tonic, 'i like their 
style. I like sailing artuind the buoys 
all in one afternoon and then ending 
it. We are what you would call matinee 
racers in this division." 

If Bill Cox's sailing is all fun, he ought 
to tell his wife about it. ‘'I don't know." 
says Libby Cox. *‘1 have tried to get him 
to lake some time olT. some time tniuv 
from this terrible tension that keeps 
building up. But he won't do it. He is 
on the phone all day talking to people 
— the syndicate's phone bill must be ab- 
solutely staggering— and he spends every 
moment thinking about it. 

"Wc haven't even seen Newport, only 
the road between this house and the 
shipyard. Wc joined the beach club; it is 
a very nice place, and Bill went there 
once but he didn't swim. Sometimes I 
wonder if he will i-ver relax. Me can't just 
go for a sail aboard someone's big cruis- 
er. for example. Wc get a great many 
invitations, and I would love to go. But 
it wouldn't feel right to Bill. He’d just 
pace." 

“My tendency to be thorough." said 
Cox himself, in some surprise, “seems to 
exasperate some people. Tfu- \'fw York 
linifs here"— he held up the clipping— 
"did a sketch on me. They called me a 
lint-picker. Well, perhaps I am. but they 
should havechosena kinder phrase.” He 
look a pencil and carefully crossed out 
the words. 

The Aurora Syndicate's faiih and that 
of Bill Luders in Cox began to pay off 
from the moment Dif'li- was launched 
and started showing her stern to the oth- 
er would-be defenders in Long Island 
Sound <S1. June 22). The press instantly 
stamped Eog/i- the boat to beat, and 
reporters began moving in on Cox. He 
made a first — and last— public state- 
ment; “The difference between the boats 
has been a small difference, ' he said. 
“\Ne have got to win by more and we 
must be careful we do not gel over- 
contident-" 

.And the saga of . tnu'rhdii lMgU‘ went 
on: by the time she armed in Newport 
to start the observation scries the score 
was EukU- 6-0 against all comers. Con- 
s/clhifioii 2-4. Ctifunihiii 2-4 and - 
fiti 2-4. 

Commented Cox: “Wc do not win 
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these races; the other fellows lose them." 
And ai the Kagic's Nest on Beacon HiU 
Road the llcdgling sailors were constant- 
ly reminded that the important races still 
lay ahead. .M long last, on July 26. dur- 
ing the New > ork Yacht Club cruise. 
CoiiMel/alicn managed a smooth vic- 
tory over Etifilr. lo hand the latter her 
first loss in 16 starts. 


S aid Cox; “We greeted that first defeat 
almost with a sigh of relief. Wc 
knew that sooner or later it had to come. 

I told the crew. 'Now, let's sec if we 
can put another siring togelhcr,"' They 
could not. Eitglv lost to CoiisivlUitinn 
again four days later in air so light the 
race deteriorated into a drifting match, 
and again the next day. “Ail right." said 
Cox, at the end of the cruise, his taut 
nerves and those of his crew twanging 
nicely again, “now we're losing too 
many." So he made a list of suggested 
hull changes for Luders, marked them 
A. B and C in order of importance and 
sent Eofilc back to the boatyard. “There 
was no loss of morale." he explained. 
“We had known all along, for example, 
that EagU- was less superior in light air. 
Now vic're fixing that." 

/:uA'/reamc out of the shed with some 
of the lead scraped off her keel and her 
rudder made smaller, in something of 
the pattern of C oiiMcllaiinn's. Cox ac- 
cepted the obvious improvement in her 
light-air iverformance as no more than 
what he expected, and as the final trials 
began he went on to other improve- 
ments, When a race is to be won. Cox 
is less interested in what's right than in 
what's wrong. But for one moment at 
the Lagle's Nest last week he did pause 
just long enough to consider a kind of 
perfection. “There is a moment in sail- 
ing." he said, “under the right wind, 
with the sun shining on the water and 
the boat set jifsi riffliY when life is almost 
perfect. Sailing in a race adds an element 
of extra excitement." 

“If Bill did gel a chance to race for the 
America's Cup," said Libby Cox. look- 
ing fondly at her husband, “and lost, 1 
think he would accept the loss with his 
usual great reserve. Any pain he felt 
would not show." 

Cox picked up a cooky from the coffee 
table and munched it with short, nerv- 
ous bites. “And if I were lo win." he 
said, with the ghost of a smile again. “1 
think I would feel happy inside." end 


GOLF Jack Nicklaus 


A pitcher’s motion heips you hit a hook 


When ailcmpting an intentional hook, you 
should not rely simply on a strong grip and 
u closed stance to produce the desired effect. 
They arc not enough. The most important 
element in hilling a hook lies in the swing 
itself, in keeping the right shoulder under- 
neath the left as the hands and club head 
go out through the ball. This action pro- 
vided the other adjustments have been made 
will not only produce u hook, but a hook 
that will stay under control and land softly. 

You should begin by picking a prelim- 
inary target, sity a tree or bush, to the right 
of the real target. Align your stance and 
square the club face to this aiming point. 
Play the ball in the normal position, but 
adjust your grip, turning the hands slightly 
more to the right than usual. This will help 
the nghl hand to ro)) over al impacu pro- 
ducing hook spin. On the downswing make 
sure that your head stays absolutely still. 
Your hands should come from the inside, 
alntost giving you the feeling that they are 
going to brush your hip as they go by. The 
right shoulder stays underneath the left, 
and the hands go out toward the prelimi- 
nary target and finish high. To re-create the 
feel of the shot, visualize a .softball pitch- 
er throwing underhand toward the plate. 

e Nr-.t-w* A.I .,|h« -VI,-' 



On the ilownsiviim, fhe liainlx ireJ .slu.tli) niii.sl 
conte or the IxiH from the inside to the outside. 



shotdder {red di.tk ) nin.st \tay under the left. 




There’s only one Pendleton' 


and they’re all great 

Fall Pacesetters from Pendleton. Fresh styling in greater variety than ever 
before. Fashionable casuals that a man can mix to match any active or lei- 
sure moment. Comfortably good looking on the campus or on the town. 



Created in the naturalness of the Pacific Northwest, Pendletons assure you 
the qualities to be expected of a company having over 100 years of experi- 
ence with quality woolens. Pendleton selects the fleece wool, weaves the 
fabric and tailors the finished garment to give you lasting vitality, style and 
dependability. Pendleton — the first name in 100% virigin wool. 

Only one label guarantees AX'THKNTK • l*KNl>l..KT< )X. 


For lOd'lionol iMormolion, wrllt 0*ol. Ptndltlen Woelan Mills, PonlOAd, Ocogon *7201 






Rat-face MacDougall 


meet 



Yelberton Abraham Tittle 




In southern Connecticut, one duy last September, an 
electronics engineer and a public relations executive 
spent a good deal of time trying to attach a television 
antenna to an old Russet apple tree. 

Their vain hope was to pick up the activities of an 
insurance broker by the name of Yelbcrton Abraham 
Tittle on the Sundays when the New York Giants’ home 
games were blacked out on TV from New York. 

On that same day, the president of a tobacco firm 
was waving an expensive Tonkin cane wand in the 
general direction of some hidden trout in the Esopus 
River. At the end of his 3X tippet was lied a disrep- 
utable creation of hair and hackle called a Rat-face 
MacDougall. 

BothY. A. Tittle and R. f. MacDougall are parts of 
the spirited and colorful world reported by SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED. And so are the three businessmen. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is successful because its 
audience existed before it did. The audience is a unique 
group of active, intelligent people who pursue their 
leisure with the same zest and high enthusiasm they 
bring to business and the professions. 

For them every week, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED il- 
lumines and records an expanding world of leisure 
and pleasure. 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED is one of the enterprises 
through which Time Incorporated endeavors to bring 
information and understanding to people everywhere. 


time/life 


Time* Life •Time InicrnationaULifc ImcrnaiionaULifccn Eispanol* Fortune 'Sports Illusiralc<l*Panorjma*Prcsidcnt'Timc, Life Books 
Silver Burdcit Company 'Time/Lire Broadcast ‘Time/Lifc News Service •Priming Devclopmcnls. Inc. • East Texas Pulp and Paper Co. 


PEOPLE 


"Thcv 'ru just keeping us on our 
feel so '^e'll be loo tired lo beat 
ihe Senators,” grumbled I win 
Piiebcr Camilu Puscual as he 
waxed with his Minnesoia team- 
males to meet Presidcni John- 
son. But after shaking hands 
with L.B.J. hair an hour later, 
he heard that his family was en 
route 10 the U.S. from Cuba. 
Nothing could stop Pascual 
then. He beat the Senators easil> 
for his I3th win of the season, 
flew oir to meet his mother, fa- 
ther and two married sisters. He 
had not seen them since he left 
Havana in I9fil. 

‘ I'm iatdy Bird Johnson from 
Karnack. Texas," said the First 
Lady of the land as she hopped 
into a 32-foot rubber raft last 
week fora float trip down Wyo- 
ming's Snake Riser {heloyv). Aft- 
er her party of 17. including Sec- 
retary of the Interior Stewart 
I'daM. had settled down to enjoy 
the 314-hoiir jaunt, Mrs. John- 
son, clad in bright red stretch i 
pantsand a black sweater, picked I 


I up a pair of binoculars. In short 
order she spied a mule deer, an 
osprey, several trout, a forma- 
I lion of Canada geese CHc) 
say, what are they?” she asked), 
a bald eagle ("Look, took, look." 
she gasped), a cow elk ("Oh, 
gosh") and last but not least a 
1.000-pound moose. "She's the 
best game spotter we've ever 
had," said the tour guide as his 
famous guest disembarked fora 
tish fry. 

Former British High Commis- 
sioner to Australia, Sir Stephen 
Holmes, who is now a council- 
man in Sandwich. England, gets 
his daily exercise by riding on 
a merry-go-round. Last week, 
however, he ran into trouble. 
"U won't go round ammore, 
it's just u>o stifT." complained 
the dignified 68-year-old. "You 
shouldn't be riding on it." re- 
I toned the manager. "Nobody 
over 16 is allowed to use it." 
"But you ride on it sometimes." 
said Sir Stephen. "But Pm in 
charge of the place." explained 


the 50-vcar-old manager pa- 
tiently. "1 shall go on riding,'* 
snapped Sir Stephen. “It's my 
duty as a councilman to see that 
it's c|uilc safe. Besides." he add- 
ed. "it's fun," 

Rudger Ward had some trouble 
holding the road last week, but 
no driving championships were 
at stake. Ward, a World War II 
pilot, was flying his wife and 
3-monih-old son to a Milwau- 
kee stock car race when his four- 
seater Bonanza developed engine 
trouble. He brought the plane 
down successfully on a highway 
in Brownsburg. Ind., but it skid- 
ded into a ditch. Nobody was 
huri- 

Riviera gossip had it that Actress 
Greta Garbo was swimming in 
a topless bikini. But the solitary 
Swede haughtily denied it. “I 
swim in the nude." she said. 

Good sports and good sports- 
women. 24-y ear-old Nuriko Ike- 
da and her sister Sachiko. 22, the 
daughters of Japan's Prime Min- 
ister, last week signed on with 
27 other Japanese siKialitcs to 
serve as oflicial Olympic Com- 
panions. Dressed in neat uni- 
forms, they will "entertain heads 
of stale and members of the 
International Olympic Commit- 
tee” during the Games in To- 
kyo. “I look the job because 1 
thought all I needed to do was to 
pass out ntcdals to the winners.” 
said Sachiko. "I now know bet- 
ter but I'll do my very best. ' 
Ah so. 

At each performance of the 
Broadway hit Any Wetlnexilay, 
50 helium-filled balloons are set 
free, and for the rest of the show 
they bounce around up on the 
ceiling of the theater. How docs 
the management gel them down ? 
Up to last week it was easy, with 
Ihe unpaid but ardent assistance 
of blonde star Sandy Dennis. 
As soot as the audience left. 
Miss Dennis would pick up 
an air rifle, pull the hair out of 
her eyes and blast away. Then 
some spoilsport decided it was 
dangerous. Now sharp^hooler 


Sandy has been replaced byanei. 

Some people walk along beaches 
to collect shells or sniff the good 
siilt air. U.S. Supreme Court 
Justice William O. Douglas does 
it to save the beach. Last week 
the 65-year-old archconservu- 
tionist and author (.4/v Wilder- 
ness, Of Men and Mountains) 
led 160 like-minded strollers, 
including his 24-ycar-old wife 
Joan, on a three-day, 15-milc 
hike to protest a planned beach- 
front highway on Washington's 
Olympic Peninsula. "We are a 
group of people who love the 
outdoors," said the Justice at 
a salmon barbecue before the 
march. "Our goal is to make 
as many friends as possible for 
the beach wilderness." But aft- 
er lighting high tides, rain and 
hungry mosquitoes, one mem- 
ber of the Wilderness Army went 
AWOL. "You can have your 
hike and your wilderness, too.” 
he snarled as he scooted off in 
search of a highway. 

To keep his Monaco ivceano- 
graphic museum well stocked 
with exhibits. Underwaterman 
Jaeques-^'ves Coustestu has in- 
spired I 'rancc's sun-sitters to be- 
come supersaturated Frank 
Bucks. In response to Cousteau's 
olfer of prizes ranging from 
complete scuba outfits to mere 
face masks for the best Bring 
'l-m Back Alives, Riviera vaca- 
tioners have hauled in more than 
a thousand potential museum 
pieces. "People on beaches are 
like animals in zoos," explained 
Cousteau, in a slightly inverted 
simile, "they're bored and want 
to be entertained." 

For the moment anyway, life is 
beer and skittles for Lngland's 
Tories, but former Prime Minis- 
ter Harold Macmillan is still 
among the losers. At the annual 
Conservative Party fete in Brom- 
ley the other day. Mac shied 
three balls at a stand of skittles 
to try to win a pig. Alas, when 
the game was done, his wife 
Lady Dorothy had to award the 
pig lo another Tory. 
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Is 

Hertz big 
enough in 
New^brk? 



No! Not when a busy afternoon sometimes finds us without a 
spanking-fresh Chevrolet or other fine car. And you have to take 
second-best somewhere else. We won’t push our cars out with 
a lick and a polish. We’re the one with Certified Service. Our 
cars get the full 19-point check from steering to tail lights. You 
shouldn’t take less. That’s why we keep addii'.g more cars, offices, 
pretty girls. Why not.^ Hertz tirows a little for you every day. 


Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat 

■ Air . - . 


HERTZ 


■ HtHI 



<sO\.f / Alfred Wright 


A champion conquers a 
Kansas sea breeze 

Unruffled Barbara Mclntire, keeping her composure on a windy, 
strange and sand-strewn course, wins the Women’s Amateur 


U ntil 30 years ago. no one except tlie 
Indians had found any sensible use 
for the forbidding s;tnd hills that sprout 
without explanation a few miles north- 
east of Hutchinson. Kans. The Osage 
wlto chased buffalo across the Kansas 
plains pitched tepees there l>ecause the 
dunes offered at least a little protection 
against the winds and iornadi>es that 
tease and frighten central Kansas in the 
summertime. After the white man dro\c 
the red man away, the sand hills lay dog- 
go. It was not until the mid-‘30s that 
William D. P. Caret and Kmerson Carey 
Jr.— of Hutchinson's most esteemed 
basincss and goKing family - realized 
what could be done with the undulating 
sand, spiny yucca plants, thorny cactus 
and thickets of impenetrable plum bush- 
es. They built a golf course on it. and it 
was in this unusual setting last week that 
Barbttra Mclntire won the 64th L'.S. 
Women's .Amateur Championship. 

The whole area was nothing but a 
large unplayable lie when the Careys im- 
ported Perry Maxwell, a distinguished 
golf architect, to lay out the Prairie 
Dunes Country Club. With its small, 
billowy greens and narrow, knobby fair- 
ways. Prairie Dunes became a course 
that is as close an approximation of the 
rugged seaside links of Scotland as any- 
thing this side of the Atlantic — and 1.000 
miles from any ocean— is likely to get. 
It also became as much a lest of fortitude 
as it is of ability, and that is what the 
Scots say the game is all about. 

f or the women's championship, the 
course was shortened from 6.500 to 
6.000 yards, but it was still a good deal 
more than enough for the field of 81 
that turned up for the qualify ing rounds 
on Monday and Tuesday. They had to 
battle not only the stind and yucca, but 
a wind that moved the USGA's Jix: Dey 
to comment. “Can't you just feel it blow- 


ing in off the Irish Sea?" .At the end of 
four more days of match play among 
the 32 qualifiers. Miss Mclntire had 
beaten Jo, Anne Gunderson in the finals 
3 and 2 and won the championship with 
just the kind of resolute golf that is ap- 
plauded in Scotland or Kansas or any- 
where else. 

The pattern of the tournament was 
surprisingly formful. considering the un- 



MRS. WELTS'S PROBLEM WAS PUTTING 


usual challenge offered by the course. 
Miss Mclntire. Miss Gunderson, a three- 
time winner of the title, and Polly Riley, 
who was playing in her 19(h .Amateur 
Championship, led the two days of medal 
play with 36-hole scores of 151. five over 
par. After that. Miss Mclntire and Miss 
Gunderson each played four matches to 
reach the finals. Barbara played her 67 
holes along the way in even par. while 
JoAnne played her 61 holes in two under 
par. They were clearly the class of the 
field, especially after the defendingcham- 
pion. Anne Ouast Welts (.yce hWow ), be- 
came the tournament's first major casu- 
alty when she failed to qualify for the 
match play. If ever an athlete had an al- 
ibi. however, .Anne's was it: she is nearly 
six months pregnant. A tall and w illovvy 
type, she showed only slight signs of her 
impending accouchement, but her golf- 
ing metabolism was noticeably off cen- 
ter as her short game, normally as cool 
as a pool shark's, descried her. 

The 36-hole final on Saturday was a 


■NO REASON TO STOP 
PLAYING GOLF NOW 


One t)f the more memorable sights of the 
Women's National Amateur last week was 
that of nefending Champion Anne Quasi 
Wells, not because of her play — which was 
ragged enough to keep her from even qual- 
ifying for the heud-vo-hcad matches— but 
because of what a more Victorian era would 
have delicately referred to as her "eondi- 
lion," She was defending her title while 
nearly six months pregnant. If there is a 
precedent for this in spiirl. it diKs not come 
readily to mind and. as a result, the sensi- 
tive Mrs. Welts found herself somewhat of 
a celebrity at Hutchinson. Kans., just when 
she most wanted to be ignored. 

Her decision to compete had not been 
made easily, or quickly. When Mrs. Welts 
realized last spring that she would be giv- 
ing birth to her first child in November, 
she put aside the fact that she and her 
husband would siHsner or later have to 
decide whether she should defend her title. 
She was busily occupied teaching bisUny 
in the Mount Vernon, Wash, high school. 
Time enough to worry about the golf after 
school was out. There was ample reason 
to procrastinate for. as Mrs. Welts put it, 
“Wc had been married less than a year, 
and we were on strange ground." 


inatch that seed and sawed wondrously. 
The morning round, with that Irish Sea 
w ind blow ing briskly and ever so refresh- 
ingly from the general direction of To- 
peka. was all JoAnne. This tall, strong 
girl from Seattle brings so much natural 
ability to golf that one wonders why she 
does not win every tournament, hven 
with her three-quarter backswing, she 
hits the ball as far as anvone of her se\. 
Her only problem is that she refuses to 
take either herself or her golf very seri- 
ously. Once, while bending over a pull 
that was to bring her the national cham- 
pionship. she broke into laughter. She 
had simply thought of something fun- 
ny. But this Saturday morning she man- 
aged to keep a straight face for the full 
18 holes and played the course just as 
she had planned. 

"I had it figured out." she said after- 
ward. "that on every hole I just wanted 
to get it up to the green in par and down 
in two putts." She did slightly better than 
that, tinishing with a one-under-par 72 


and a very strong-looking three-hole lead. 

After lunch it seemed very much as if 
JoAnne were going to end the day quick- 
ly as Barbara missed two short putts and 
dropped four holes behind. On the 2lsl 
tee. Barbara took off her sweater and as- 
sumed such a grim expression that the 
dimples in her checks di.sappearcd en- 
tirely. V\'ith the help of some erratic 
shots by JoAnne and some lovely and 
staunch play of her own. she won four 
of the next live holes. JoAnne. possibly 
disturbed by the sudden turn of fortune, 
ran into even more trouble when she hap- 
pened to play a wrong ball from the 
rough alongside the 26ih green and had 
to forfeit the hole. 

Thereafter. Barbara never lost her 
lead. By the lime she reached the J4ih 
lee. she had a two-hole advantage vvith 
only three holes left to play. She there- 
upon struck one of her finest drives of 
the day. JoAnne got set to drive, then 
turned to Barbara with a big grin and 
said. "If I'm gonna go. Td better go 


now." Her subsequent drive was right 
alongside Barbara's, but she pul her sec- 
ond shot into a bunker by the green. 
When it finally came her turn to putt, 
she found herself needing a 1 2-fooler to 
save the match. As she was lining it up. 
she looked at the gallery and cracked. 
••Anybody want to putt this one?" The 
crowd gulTawed. but it groaned a mo- 
ment later when she missed the putt. 

With that, quiet Barbara, one of the 
most modest women who ever played 
anything suixtrbly well, was the new 
champion, and the elaborate Robert Cox 
Trophy, which is gaudy enough to be a 
memorial to Queen Victoria, will spend 
the next year in Colorado Springs. Colo., 
where Barbara has a dress shop. It has 
been nine years now since anyone other 
than Barbara (who won in 1959). Jo- 
Anne Gunderson or Anne Quasi Welts 
has been the U.S- Amateur champion. 
I'rom the looks of things by the Kansas 
seaside last week, the status quo is not 
about to change. 


When Mrs. Wells finally decided to go 
to Hutchinson it was by her own choice, 
but she acknowledges that she was strong- 
ly influenced by three persons: her hus- 
band. David, a Mount Vernon attorney; 
her physician: and Joe Dey. cxccuiivc 
director of the U.S. Golf AsstKiaiion. 

David Welts had to overcome a kind of 
instinctive reluctance to let his wife whip 
off in the middle of her pregnancy for 
what could turn out to be as marvy -as eight 
rounds of golf in six days. ••He didn't en- 
courage me." Mrs. Welts explained before 
the tournament began last week. 'But he 
didn't discourage me either. I think that 
ihe trouble was that he had simply never 
thought of a pregnant woman engaging in 
championship athletic competition. The 
idea was completely foreign to him. If I 
had not been the defending champion I 
don't believe I would have entered, not 
because I didn't feel good but because I 
dreaded the attention that might come lo 
center on the fact that I was nearly six 
months pregnant and playing champion- 
ship golf. I was afraid of a fuss being made 
over what seems to me a perfectly natural 
fact- 1 couldn't bear to think of the possi- 
bility of reading newspaper headlines say- 
ing; ASM VVMTS, SIX MONTHS I’RtONANT. 
KfTAINS SAIIONAL TlILf. Of PRKjSANt 
ANSI- WH.IS KNOC'KH) OUT OI WOMI-N S 
NAMONAi. But then finally I said to my- 
self, 'Look, golf is something you've been 


playing most of your life. There's no rea- 
son to stop playing it now.' 

•'A key factor in m> decision to go ahead 
and play." said Mrs. Welts, "was the fact 
that golf is not a strenuous game. It is 
basically walking, and walking is supptised 
to be good for pregnant women. My physi- 
cian. Dr. William V. King of Burlington. 
W'aslv. backed up my decision to com- 
pete. He told me. ‘Pregnancy is certainly 
a normal condition of life, so why not try 
to live as you normally do which, for you. 
means to play golf.' 

"Maybe it was fortunate for me that 
both Dr. King and my husband arc avid 
golfers. If they had not been, one or both 
might have raised an objection based on 
the misapprehension that golf is a lough 
and strenuous game, which it is not. And 
don't forget that during the first months of 
my pregnancy I had gone right along 
handling lOK high school youngsters ev- 
ery day. After that, what's so lough about 
golf? finally, a persuasive fuelor in my 
deciding to play was a strong sense of 
obligation, the obligation that any cham- 
pion feels to return and defend his title, 
r.very champion owes that to the game." 

In June, Mrs. Welts wrote lo Dey ex- 
plaining her situation. She asked his ad- 
vice. He wrote back, saying: "As long as 
your health is fine, the USGA will be very 
pleased to have your entry in this year's 
national loiirnamcnt." 


"If you know Joe Dey," Mrs. Welts said, 
"you know his restraint and that a state- 
ment like that from him is really an open- 
arms welcome." 

Mrs. Wells approached the tournament 
ai least outwardly serene. Her diKtor had 
given her no special advice and no special 
diet. He had merely cautioned her to get 
plenty of rest between matches. But since 
this is precisely what Mrs. W'elts has al- 
ways done. his advice involved nothing v'ui 
of the ordinary. About the only thing she 
did differently was to buy a couple of pairs 
of shorts a bit larger around the waist than 
usual. 

On the eve of the tournament she had 
two main hopes: that attention would cen- 
ter on her golf, not her pregnancy . and that 
her putting would be sharp. She wanted the 
attitude of spectators and fellow players to 
resemble that of Ross Wilson, who has 
been the professional at Prairie Dunes 
Country Club since the club was founded 
in iy.J7. Upon first encountering Mrs. 
Welts at the Hutchinson course Wilson 
eyed her a moment and said. "I think, my 
dear, you have a secret. Let us keep it be- 
tween us. shall we?" 

Mrs. Wells got one of her wishes, for her 
"condition" caused no furor at all. And 
her putting? Well, she is a stern competitor, 
and after shooting two 8ls she herself 
might well have said that she putted like a 
pregnant schoolteacher. 
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The Scot, the Lad and black-market blood 

Speedy Scot and Su Mac Lad of America annihilated foreign opposition in the Roosevelt International amid 
reports of clandestine Yankee amours in French breeding barns, from which U.S. blood is by law excluded 


pii'csvorks streaked llie sky above. 
* and notables ^'liiiered below as they 
niunehcd urikhuiils Ju/niii last Saturday 
evening in Roosevelt Raceway''’ Cloud 
Casino resiaiiraiU. Tlie occasion for this 
ra/i'lc-da/zlc vvas Roosevelt’s S50.1X'H) 
sixth International trotting race. Cnl’or- 
tunatelv. the evening da/zled only to de- 
ceive, There was no race. Rather, there 
was a contcntptuously easy victory for 
Speedy Scot, the l^h.^ Triple Crown 
champion and undisputed king of Amer- 
ican harness racing. Speedy Scot impu- 
dently stuck out his tongue, as is his hab- 
it. and coasted home in the mde-and-a- 
quartcr International two aiul a half 
lengths ahead of the other I .S. entry, the 
gallant lO-year-old gelding Su Mac Lad. 


Ihe foreign horses were left in disar- 
ray. Pickwick of West Ciermany linished 
third, six lengths back of the winner. 
Four of the six foreign entries broke 
stride. 

The event einphasi/ed a trend that 
has become all too faiiiihar: since the 
hrst International, with its victory for 
the artichoke-nibbling French su|>er- 
horsc. Janiin. and the second, in which 
The Netherlands' Hairos H was the win- 
ner. t urope has slipped and .America 
has taken over. So decidedly, in fad. 
that there seems to be small reason for 
even one international trotting race in 
the LInited States, let alone several — 
Roosevelt's and the rival events at near- 
by Yonkers Raceway. 


HIS TONGUE JAUNTILY POKED OUT. SPEEDY SCOT GETS LEAD AFTER THREE-QUARTERS 



Among them. Saturday's invaders had 
won .^Oof F.uropc's better races this year. 
The French were represented by the 8- 
year-old gelding Martini II. a fast-closing 
second last year to the winner. Su Mac 
l ad. He is a burly, tough gcldingvvhohas 
spent much of his time at prov incial tracks 
in 1 ranee. Martini il was favored among 
the F.uropcan horses principally because 
the slirewd little Hoosier driver. Cieorge 
Sholiy. was behind him. .Another T rench 
entry was Papyrus, a high-gaited .‘'-year- 
old gelding up from claiming races. A 
third French entry. O/o. was the tall, 
temperamental mare who in 196.' won 
Yonkers* Transoceanic Trot (to vvliich 
Amcrican-ow ned horses are not ad- 
mitted) and the Pnx d'Ameriviuc. Lu- 
ropc's foremost race. U is a measure of 
I.urope's slide that O/o. despite 1 2 starts 
and no wins this season, is still consid- 
ered the best Furopean trotter. 

.Sweden was represented by a 6-year- 
old marc. Otkha. and Italy by New Hal. a 
7-year-old gelding already racing in the 
U.S. New Hat was reluctantly chosen for 
Italy after Roosevelt scouts reported that 
the 12 best free-for-allcrs in Italy were 
expatriate American horses and the l.'th 
best, an Italian, had no chance at all. 

But if the truth were told, all the in- 
vaders were Vrcnch-bred. And a Xnoxx- 
ing insider might add. "not really all 
French, either. ' As Olio CiabricKon. one 
of Roosevelt's bird dogs in F'urope. says. 
"We like to use an American motor in 
a French body." Since 19.'7 American 
breeding sttx:k has been outlawed in 
France, so Gallic horsemen have been 
operating an underground of American 
horses. Nameless .American stallions 
have been slipped over the borders from 
Germany and Belgium, and these in- 
cognito animals, picked for their speed, 
have helped the French maintain their 
supremacy in turopcan trotting. W'licn 
asked about this, the France-based 
horseman Jonel Chyriacos laughed and 
said. "Of course it's true, tverybody 
knows we have cheated, but the gov- 


crnnicnl. tlic\ \\ill noi change the rule. 
Hnrscs \sith crossed blood arc best. It 
is like young nations. They arc better 
than old ones, I ook at America." 

C'hyriaci>s shrugged his shoulders and 
continued. "Our stud book is worth 
absolutely notliing. Hut reineniber the 
war. W’e luid Russian, (ierman. Polish, 
Fnglish. American soldiers in I ranee. 
Today we base tall blond men. They are 
f renchmen. You can be sure about a 
mother, but a faiher well. \ou ne\cr 
know 

One Luropean horseman recalls hear- 
ing the seller of a horse shout at a re- 
luctant customer. "I vmII swear i>n my 
mother's head that this breeding is false." 
The trouble at Roosevelt was that the 
breeding wasn't false enougli. lor the 
first ihree-qiiartersofamileStanlev Dan- 
cer set the pacewithSii Mac I ad, Ralph 
Baldwin kepi S|H:edy Scot right behind 
him. (living into the ciubhouse turn the 
second lime around. Baldwin pulled the 
strong ba> colt outside, and in a Hash 
he was past old Su Mac and in the lead. 
Behind the two .Americans the lield was 
disheveled, with horses making or re- 
covering from breaks all over tlie track. 
On the final turn Su Mae had liis nose 
against the hack of Driver Ralph Bald- 
win's neck and he looked as if he might 
Ise a menace, but Baldwin's Kentucky 
colt was loo good. When Dancer knew 
he could not get to the w inner, he glanced 
back, '"riiere was no one around." he 
s;ijd afterward in the paddock. 

Of Speedy Scot. Baldwin said. "He's 
a great horse. He's been a great horse 
since we first started doingany thing w ith 
him back w lien he was 2. W hen you pull 
out to go around anyone, he feels like a 
locomotive." 

Baldwin does not himself Ivlieve in in- 
ternational racing — although when there 
is an easy S25.(HK> to be plucked, as 
on Saturday evening, he docs not dis- 
dain It. He will not. however, enter 
Speedy Scot in the classic I uroivean 
races this winter. 

Baldwin does intend to send Speedy 
•Scot after Cireyhound's absolute rec- 
ord of 1:55'/i fv>r the mile, f.ast fall on 
the red clay track in Lexington. Speedy 
Scot raced in 1:56“* 5 . On October 9. 
if the weather is clear and the al'lernoon 
warm. Ralph Baldwin plans to lake 
Sfieedy out on the same mile oval to try 
to beat (ireyhouiul's 26-year-old mark. 
After Saturday's performance that rec- 
ord looks vulnerable. ENO 
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Jarman BENCHMARK Styles 


Fit with More Comfort 

BECAUSE EVERY STYLE HAS BEEN WEAR-TESTED 

Jarman Benchmark styles are classic and correct shoes (on 
campus or at the office) for those who prefer the traditional 
"natural shoulder" look. Like all Jarmans, they are 
"wear-tested" to fit with more comfort, which means that 
the original model was worn under ordinary day-to-day- 
conditions and was adju.sted and altered to bring it up to 
Jarman's strict standards before it was approved for pro- 
duction. Your Jarman dealer is now .shovving his fall 
Benchmark styles, ideal shoes for new college wardrobes. 

4i'aitat>(>' o( JorTnon '/i'qIit.s Ihroiii/hfiiit fhi- exunfry. /lain Jarman Jrt. for boyjc. 

Top: J4011 ideep burgundy — oliO In black) $14,95 

Bottom: J4575 (brown Scotch grain with burgundy loddle), . $16.95 

(Pr-ces sligMiy higher m the West) 


JARMAN SHOE COMPANY • NASHVILLE 3. TENNESSEE ■ A Olvll 



Have 
hay fever? 



Quadrangle splashes ahead 

Paul Mellon's handy colt triumphed over mud in Saratoga's historic 
Travers. If he keeps winning he may be 1964's 3-year-old champion 


We can 
help you. 


Here's what a Contac" capsule 
does: it dries your nose and turns 
off your tears. It slops your eyes 
from itching. And you don't 
sneeze. 

What's more, our kind of relief 
lasts up to 1 2 hours. The more 
than 600 liny "lime pills" in each 
Contac capsule are set to go off 
continuously for smooth, even 
relief all day or all night. 

Pollen doesn't sleep. But now 
you can, Because Contac puls 
your hay fever miseries to rest 
around the clock. Get Contac at 
your pharmacy. 




S J EVERY 

“ J' 12 HOURS 

CONTAC 


Tl'c day before Quadrangle won last 
* week's *^516 running of the histone 
Trasers at Saratoga, his regular rider. 
Manuel Yca/a. sal by his locker in ihe 
jocks' room and. with the deliberate 
coolness that often marks his riding per- 
forniances in the afternoon, discussed 
the horse that he hopes to guide to the 
season's .l-year-o!d championship. 

"This horse." he began, sivaking as 
much with his strong, well-rormcd hands 
as with his appealing. 1 atin-aceenied 
voice, "is not the easiest horse in the 
world to ride, and he's not the hardest 
either. > ou just got to understand him. 
because he tries to fool you. The thing 
is that he gels away with it. too. He's 
big and powerful, but he tries to loaf, 
and sometimes he tries to loaf whether 
he's in front or not." Manuel got up to 
put on clean silks for the ncM race and 
then continued, "but this horse and I 
gel along O.K. I understand him now. 
and tomorrow- he won't fool me" Tuck- 
ing his shirttail in. Yca/a smiled once 
more and added. "You know. 1 have 
llie feeling that they will bounce this 
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horse Hill Rise out of the gate and try 
to run away from the rest of us. If they 
do. that will be line by me. because I 
can rale Oiiadrangle anywhere 1 want, 
and that means on the lead, or just olT 
It. or from way back." He waved his 
whip and walked out to ride. 

Willie .Saraiogians partied, played and 
whooped It up Triday night, the rains 
came. Tarly Saturday morning, after 
Quadrangle gailoiicd slowly oncearoiind 
the muddy track. Kllioti Burch, who 
trains him for Virginia Sportsntan and 
I inancicr Paul Mellon, sipped nervously 
at a cup of colTce and gave an appraisal 
of his own. "I don't like to sec any big. 
important race run in the mud. because 
the results aren't always true. Sure, we 
won the I’inilieo Kutunly by 10 lengths 
in the slop, but in doing it Quadrangle 
left practically all h»s equipment on the 
track. I !c has a habit of 'running down' 
[driving his heels through the soft top- 
soil and scraping his retloeks], " Burch, 
who can he as nervous as ^ ca/a is cool, 
looked at ilte Travers entry list and then 
at the falling rain. "This track." he 
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moaned, “moves Knightly Manner up 
10 lengths." 

With 22. .'56 in attendance on a dis- 
mally wet afternoon, it remained for 
Quadrangle himself to make the day a 
complete success for both Yca/a and 
Burch and Owner Mellon. He was the 
.'-lo-IO fa'orite in this live-horse field, 
and at the start of the classic niile-and- 
a-quaricr race Vea/a quickly showed 
that he had kept at least one trick up his 
canary-yellow silk sleeves. "I wanted 
I’lerce on Mill Rise to think that I was 
going to take the lead from the gale." 
he said later, “so 1 busted out of the 
gate real good. Just as soon as i’lerce 
saw me he sent Mill Rise b\ me. Mutt's 
csactly what I wanted, because now I 
folded up on my horse and tucked him 
in two lengths behind Mill Rise, where 
I wanted to be." 

l or the Itrst mile of the Travers that 
was just about the way the field held 
Mill Rise pumping along in the lead, 
with Quadrangle second butalways w ith- 
in challenging distance. Knightly Man- 
ner. meanwhile, had started last but 
moved up to third rounding the far turn, 
and when the three of them went into 
their drives, one of the best horse races 
of the year was on, In the stretch run. 
with Mill Rise on the inside. Quadrangle 
in the middle and Knightly Manner Oy- 
ing over the mud on the outside, the trio 
brought the crowd to its feet in a long, 
escited roar. 

Mis pace-setting role in the slop slow- 
ly look its toll of Mill Rise, however, 
and it remained for Knightly Manner 
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lortrel 


the fiber that never relaxes: keeps these slacks 
as smooth as they started. 


Campus Sweater & Sportswear 
tailors a neat, trim slack, in an oxford 
and a twill weave of Fortrel 
pol yester and cotto n. Fortrel holds 


fast the smooth, casual lines. Get 
yours in black, brown, Cambridge, 
olive, slate. Sizes 28-42. About $5.95. 
At fine stores everywhere. 


HORSE RACING ^ ontinucJ 



HARD MAPLE is hroiighc down co |ack 
Daniel s Holk)w, sawcel up, and rick-burned tt)r 
charcoal co smooth out our Tennessee wliiskey 


Charcoal Mellowing starts with hard 
vidplc from hi^h ground. rick-burncJ in 
the open cur. The s{xcial charcoal that 
results is ground up tine and tamped 
tightly 10 leet deep in vats. Then our 
whiskey is seeped down through it 
. . . drop hy drop , . . lor 10 long days. 
As you can sec, this costs us a lot of 
time and work. But the rare Mppin’ 
smoothness it gis es Jack DankTs. u e 
beliew. makes it all well spent. 



c I9M Jk» Dtniel Dislllleiv lem Mntlow Piop Inc 
TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DAMEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN, 


to pro\idc the tinishing thrill. Under ii 
brilliant dri\e b> Jtx;V.ey Howard Ciranl. 
the son of Round Table ^^as gaining 
slowly on Oiiadrangic, who led by a 
length at the eighth pole, (irant cut tite 
margin to half a length at the Ihth pole. 
>'ea/a had hit Quadrangle a few times 
up to thciv but he settled dinvn l<i a 
punishing hand ride. Knightly Manner 
hungeser so slightly at the 70-yard mark- 
er and ne\er did get closer. Quadrangle 
took home the winner's purse of S.‘'2.- 
032.50 by the same half length, while 
Knightly Manner was a length ahead of 
Hill Rise. The ls\o c'thcr starters. Port- 
folio and Ramant. were another 12 
lengths up the track as Quadrangle won 
his tifth race in I I starts this season, 
in 2:04 2 5, 

■‘He is supposed to like the slop." 
said a jubilant N'ea/a afterward, "but 
1 really don't think he does. Me was 
sliding and slipping alt over the place. 

1 think he would have done much better 
on a fast track," 

Quadrangle should get his fast track 
when Ite tackles the big guns of the hand- 
icap division in such weighi-for-age 
races this fall as the VS'oodward and 
the Jivckey Club Cold (. up. hut at the 
moment it looks as though a decisive 
meeting between the lielmont Stakes and 
Travers winner and Kentucky Derby 
winner Northern Dancer may not come 
olT this year, if ever. Just before he was 
scheduled to be shipped to Saratoga. 
Norlliern Dancer went out for a work 
at Delmont Park on an otT track and 
somehow managed to rap himself. The 
wound did not respond fully to treat- 
ment. and at the moment it is doubtful 
that Northern Dancer will ever get back 
to the races. 

Who then winds up .is the 3-year-old 
champion — an carly-season sensation 
who goes on the shelf in July or a mid- 
summer sensation who bowls them over 
in the fall'.' Horatio Luro. trainer of 
Northern [■)aneer, knows that a horse's 
most recent racesare foremost in the poll- 
sters' minds when November voting time 
comes around. "I i!o hope they do not 
forget those many line races Northern 
Dancer won," he says. ‘■He was so ler- 
riftc for so long. " However, the ability 
to survive a rigorous season is an im- 
portant viualiiy in any champion, and 
certainly Quadrangle is fully sound now 
and always has been. EAcn more im- 
portant is the fact that he appears ready 
for a strong fall campaign. end 
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The captain is back on deck 


The week of ihc Summer Nationals was a happy one for 
' my friend John Gerber of Houston. First, the American 
Contract Bridge League's board of directors renamed him 
nonplaying captain of the team for the 1965 world cham- 
pionship. Then Gerber went out and proved that he knew 
exactly what his players are up against by winning the lirst 
event on the tournament schedule the Masters Mixed 
Team championship. 

The nonplaying captain of a world championship team 
has the same headache as the manager of a World Series 
ball team: if his team wins, his players get the credit; if his 
team loses, he gets the blame. But in neither case is he com- 
pensated by a Scries share. 

Gerber's reappointment as captain was sweet vindication. 
He had captained our teams in 1962 in New York and 1963 
in St. Vincent, finishing second to Italy each time. In both 

Binh sides vulttfroMc 



these events he acted with the courage of his convictions, 
changing his lineup when he thought it essential to do so. 
In 1962 the shake-up almost made up a deficit; in 196.3 it 
immediately preceded our losing the lead and resulted in 
considerable second-guessing on the part ofexperlswhodid 
not know the reasons behind the change. Knowing the 
facts. 1 am reminded of the bum rap pinned on Heinic 
Zimmerman when he chased a runner across home plate. 
Overlooked was the fact that the plate had been left un- 
covered. '’Who was 1 supposed to throw to?" Heinie asked. 
"The umpire?" 

In my book Gerber rates as probably the best captain 
we have ever had. and I am glad that the league officials 
persuaded him to change his decision never to lake the 
job again 

Johnny's stout heart and resourceful mind showed to ad- 
vantage in this week's hand, which helped his team — Mar- 
garet Wagar. Emma Jean Hawes and Dr. John Fisher— win 
the Mixed Team title by a skinny quarter of a point. 

After winning the first club trick. West wisely shifted to 
a trump. The queen of clubs forced West's ace. but Gerber's 
hope of ruffing a club in dummy was dashed when West re- 
turned a trump. That left declarer with two apparent losers 

a heart and a club — and he could afford only one. 

But when Gerber played out his trumps. West began to 
feel the pressure. With all hands down to live cards. West 
held three hearts and the guarded club 10. having correctly 
discarded his diamond ace. Gerber had in his hand a trump, 
two hearts and the jack-9 of clubs. When Gerber played 
his last trump. West was in a straitjackcl. A club discard 
would be immediately fatal, and a smalt heart discard 
would have left him with king-queen alone, enabling Ger- 
ber to establish dummy's hearts by simply ducking a heart 
to West. The defender did his best by discarding the queen 
of hearts. But Gerber had diagnosed the situation perfectly. 
He led a low heart. West played the 7. and North took the 
ace and returned a heart, putting West in with the king for 
the fatal club lead. Nor would it have helped West to put 
the king of hearts on the first heart lead. Gerber would 
have ducked and dummy's hearts would win the balance. 


SOUTH WEST NORTH 


EAST 


EXTRA TRICK 


iCerher) (.t/rs. U'tieaf) 

34 DOUBLE PASS 4A 

PASS PASS 44 PASS 

PASS PASS 

Opening lead: dnh king 


When you are vulnerable, a preemptive opening bid should 
be able to win within two tricks of the bid. But it is proper 
to count a trick in such a suit as South's clubs, so the open- 
ing preempt was entirely correct. end 
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BOB MNttigutS 


THE 

PRIDE OF 
KID 

GALAHAD, INC. 

Not only the pride hut the kid himselj\ Jim Beattie is a stilt-tall 
boxer hacked by a syndicate of enthusiastic amateurs. They hope 
to make him heavyweight champion BY JACK OLSEN 


J ames J, Beattie. 6 feet 
9 inches in altitude. 
240 pounds in avoirdupois. 22 years in 
age, hushed of voice and handsome as 
Marshal Dillon, stretched his long frame 
across a chair and a table and talked 
about his chosen cruft. •’Boxing takes 
more dedication than a normal man 
would put out. But I'm a nut. I like it. 
You’\c got to be obsessed and single- 
minded. You do this by continually re- 
membering what the end result would 
be: fame and money, the things you 
want to do for your family. 1 want to 
better boxing. I'm a big white heavy- 
weight. I'm not an ex-strikebreaker. 
I’m not a hoodlum. I'm not a black 
Muslim. I haven't even got a police 
record.” 

James J. Beattie is in training to be 


the heavyweight champion of the world. 
He was plucked out of nowhere by a 
group of boxing buffs who moved him 
from St. Paul to New York, put him in 
experienced hands, laid on a rigorous 
training schedule and did everything but 
anoint him with oil. The timetable cults 
for him to be a ranking contender in 
about two years and heavyweight cham- 
pion in about three. The schedule may 
work out. and lightning may strike the 
church steeple, but there are no vast 
sums being bet on either possibility. 

At a quick glance, Beattie docs not 
even resemble a heavyweight prospect. 
He has markedly short arms for a man of 
his height; he is slope-shouldered and 
tends to thickness in the waist; his legs 
appear somewhat ornithoid for a man 
of his bulk. He has what his young lady 


KID GALAHAD 


friends in the Greenwich Village espres- 
so shops like to describe as a “soulful" 
look. His face is unmarked, his nose 
unmashed. He is gentle and kindly in 
his ways, and so agreeable that making 
converstition with him is as relaxing as 
an hour in a sauna. Me likes to discuss 
theology, philosophy, sociology and 
girls, hut he also believes that the proper 
study of James J. ikatiic is James J. 
Beattie, and he will discourse for hours 
on the forces that shaped him and the 
path he is taking. He lives in a small 
apartment next to Central Park in a sec- 
tion of New York not exactly famous 
for its masculinity, a fact that used to 
disturb him. 

“When 1 first moved in here,” he re- 
calls. "1 put on my gold sweater, slacks, 
dark glasses and tennis shoes and went 
out for a walk. Was I an attraction!" 

He is not overly sensitive about his 
height, but he docs not like the way cer- 
tain New Yorkers, in a patronizing, su- 
perior manner, make audible remarks 
about him as he walks down the street. 
“One day when 1 first got here I was 
walking along the street, when here 
come three guys. One of them had per- 


oxided hair down to his shoulders and 
lavender toreador pants, and he w iggled 
like Marilyn Monroe. I figured he'd get 
some stares and then somebody would 
get a net and take him away. But he 
went completely unnoticed. People were 
too busy looking at me! .And some guy 
said. ‘Holy cripcs, iookit the size a dat 
guy!' They don't know it, but I could 
have a tremendous complex about my 
bi/e, I could be almost a sick boy, yet 
they say crude things like that. But 
that's New Yorkers. They're so smug. 
They think New York is the beginning 
and the end of civilization. They're the 
biggest hicks in the world, and New 
York is the world’s biggest hick town." 

Beattie the Heavyweight Hopeful is 
the creation of Gene Schoor, an ener- 
getic. enterprising New York City writ- 
er. restaurateur, public relations man, 
former amateur lighter and the general 
brain behind Kid Ciatahad, Inc., an or- 
ganization which aims to clean up box- 
ing, develop a new heavyweight cham- 
pion and maybe even pick up a buck 
along the way. As Schoor explains it, 
the late President Kennedy provided the 
impetus for the project, Researching 
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/t figliier n /j<» Iike\ to talk. Beattie otxanionaUy drop^ into (Jreen'n ich Village caff eehouses for 
long discussions on theology . philosophy and sociology, as he does here ^i ith Marlene A lien. 


his book Young John Kennedy, Schoor 
spent a day in Washington with the 
President, and the conversation turned 
to youth, with Schoor complaining that 
too many people were shutting the door 
on youngsters and giving them no 
chance. "In live minutes this guy had his 
arm around me." Schoor says, his eyes 
sparkling over the pleasant memory, 
“and he told me. ‘Ciene. it's not true. 
Damn it. it's not true, because we have 
more opportunities for kids than ever 
in the history of this country. Look at 
the space business alone. \S’c got mil- 
lions of opportunities for kids. But 
they got to be shown, they got to be 
guided, they got to be helped. If you 
get the kids when they're young,’ he 
said, quote, ‘why. hell, the kid walk- 
ing down the street could be the next 
astronaut.' 

"And I said. 'Or the next President 
of the United States.' 

"And he said. 'Yes, Gene, or the next 
heavyweight champion of the world.’ " 

“I was walking on clouds for days," 
Schoor goes on. “He put a bug in my 
head. Sitting at Johnny Johnston’s res- 
taurant one day — that's the restaurant 
my partners and 1 own — we were talk- 
ing about what the President said, and 
one of my partners said. 'Why don't 
we do something about the state of 
boxing'.’ Let's go out and look for a 
fighter.' " 

Schoor went to The ^ew York Times 
in January 1962 to place an ad in the 
sports section: 

SIO.OOO A ^ EAR 
WHILE YOU LEARN . . . 

A newly formed svndicalc of sportsmen 
and businessmen is anxious to spv'nsor the 
next hcasywcighi champion. 

This group of sportsmen will underwrite 
all expenses of the chi’sen candidates and 
will pay a stilary of SUl.OtX) a year for the 
full training period. 

If you are between 19 and 25 years of age 
— if you weigh upwards of 186 pounds- 
if you are at least 6 feet tall— then you qual- 
ify for an inters iew. The men we chwse for 
training might make a million dollars. But 
our trainers (the best in the world) will sub- 
ject the body of the candidate to fanlaslic- 
ally strenuous conditioning. Also the mind 
and morals of the chosen ones will be under 
rigid discipline. This will be no hay ride— 
but the stakes are big. 

Write or phone Mr. Phil Krupin LWinor'i 
partner], Johnny Johnston’s Steak House. 
846 Second Avenue. N.Y.C. 
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The Tirntw thought the ad was intrigu- 
ing and asked one of its editorial per- 
sonnel to telephone Schoor and question 
him. ‘‘I started to ad-lib right there.” 
s;iy.s Schoor. who at the moment of plac- 
ing the ad had had little more than an 
idea, a restaurant and a -shoeshine "I 
told the Times I have got a syndicate 
and vse've got $100,000. I want to devel- 
op a knight in shining armor. 1 want to 
show what a couple of businessmen can 
do without being gangsters or bums. 
You don't have to be a Frankie Carbo 
or a Blinky Palermo, et cetera." The 
Times, bedai-zled by Schoor's rhetoric, 
ran a long Sunday article about the Kid 
Galahad project, and Johnny Johnston's 
steak house was turned into a roaring 
cacophony. 

"The phones never slopped ringing 
for a week." Schoor says. “Customers— 
short, fat, tall, dark, skinny, even women 

said. 'How do I look?' and they'd start 
to shadow box. There were letters, phone 
calls, wires from all over the country, 
from Austrafia. Germany, every place. 
V\e were struggling to run a new res- 
taurant. and we didn’t know where the 
hell we'd get any kind of money. My 
partners said. ‘Hey. what did you do? 
What happened? What arc we gonn.i do 
about all this?’ " 

Three months passed, and what they 
did was nothing — “we didn't have the 
money to do anything.” says Schoor. 
Then a wealthy New 't'ork construction 
man entered stage left. Fhe builder likes 
nothing more than to hire the once and 
future kings of boxing, paying them 
good money as laborers, and at any giv- 
en time he is likely to have a dozen or 
two on his payroll, in much the same 
manner that other men collect Indian- 
head pennies. “He came in and he said. 

How much would you need to bring in 
the first batch of. let's say. 15 kids?'" 
Schoor recalls. “I said between S.l.OOO 
and S5.00(), The next day he handed me 
$5,000. 1 said. -What the hell is this?’ He 
said. 'It's $5.0001 Cio!' I turned red. blue, 
green. I almost fainted. I'd seen big mon- 
ey before, but I thought lie would give 
me $30 to make a phone call.” 

With the builder as the money man. 
Kid Galahad. Inc., was off the ground. 
Schoor hired Fred (Fat Freddie) Fierro, 


trainer of Billy Conn. Joey Maxim. Gus 
Lesncvich and other name fighters: he 
brought in Ray Arcel as a consultant 
and veteran Fight Manager Charley Bau- 
er (conveniently employed as a construc- 
tion foreman for the builder) as an as- 
sistant. The first batch of 15 knights in 
shining armor, advance guard of an 
eventual contingent of 62. was brought 
into New York, put up in a hotel, stud- 
ied. tested, appraised and urged to cat 
all the steaks they could cat at Johnny 
Johnston's steak house. 

None of this happened in primeval 
silence. The newspapers were festooned 
with stories and interviews, “I rate my- 
self the top one.” Candidate Sheldon 
Salfron of \\ indsor. Onl. told the press. 
“Why should I degrade myself? Be sure 
to say I'll be the first Jewish heavyweight 
champion. My father stiys Max Baer 
wasn't Jewish," 

John Williams, a 235-pound Florida 
Negro w ith eight children, told reporters 
he was going to become heavyweight 
champion of the worM and then turn (o 
preaching, “Those children." he said dis- 
armingly. “they taught me to be a man 
and 1 want to do something for them.” 


Candidate Ted Williams of The 
Bronx observed that he was interested in 
ears, and after he became champion "1 
wouldn't get me no big C'adillac. but I'd 
like one of those little foreign cars like 
a Jaguar or an MCi." 

They were all living on dreams, and 
dreams were what they wound up with. 
At Bobby Gleason’s (ivm ("No Smok- 
ing or Spilling on the Floor") a board 
of judges consisting of Schoor and Fier- 
ro studied the boxers and found them, 
with a single exception, wanting. The 
exception was Jim [Jonlinger, a young 
seminarian from Winona, Minn. “He 
walked in one day," Schoor says, “and 
he was a darling-looking kid. Billy 
Conn's twin brother. We have a big col- 
ored boy. 6 feel 3. 210. and Donlinger 
punched the slutT out of him. punched 
the stulT out of every kid wc had in the 
gym. I said. This is it. Wc got the boy.' 
Bui he still wanted to be a priest. 1 kept 
saying. 'Jimmy, as a boxer you can still 
he a priest later on after you retire. Think 
of if. as the heavyweight champion of 
the world and a priest, your parish could 
be the most successful, the most famous, 
you can do more for the people. Any- 
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Vruy, I lost the decision to the superior 
fathers of St. Mary's. He went back to 
school." 

Schoor got on the phone to Dr. Kdvsin 
L. Haislei. director of alumni activities 
at the Unisersity of Minnesota and for- 
mer boxing coach at the school. “I said. 
"Now damn it. Ed. you're in the land 
of Paul Hunyan.' So help me. this is 
nhat I said: ’Ed. there must be sonic 
6-foot 1 2-inch guy sitting someplace, 
damn it.' I said. 'I sa\s those football 
players at Minnesota, they don't run 
anything under seven feet tall.' I said. 
'You must have some son of a gun not 
doing anything.' He said. 'Gene, there is 
a kid silting on his tail in St. Paul, the 
Upper Midvsest Golden Gloves champ 
three years in a row. a great-looking kid, 
a little clumsy, white, six nine. 245. 20 
years old.' I said. 'Hold the phone!'" 

Via the mails Schoor put the hard 
sell on the new prospect through Dr. 
Haislei. A letter to Haislei noted: "In 
my estimation one of the very vital 
points in bringing a youngster along is 
the ability to pick opponents and to 
'nurse' the boy along slowly but steadily. 


To that end my very best friend pro- 
motes in two boxing clubs. Both clubs 
sponsor regular weekly boxing shows — 
and / si’lifci my own oppoiii'iifs." Sch<.K>r 
wrote Haislei that Madison Square Gar- 
den Matchmakers Teddy Brenner and 
Harry Markson were interested in using 
Kid Galahad lighters in the Garden 
"again with stiirah/o opponents / okay." 
Within a year, the voluble Schoor add- 
ed. the boxer "would be a national fig- 
ure .. . and not necessarily have to fight 
a single tough opponent." If all that 
was not enough to sell Haisict and the 
fighter on the project. Schoor pointed 
out that the trainee would be paid S158 
a week as a construction worker, that all 
training tabs would be picked up "and 
the boy cats S7 steaks at Johnny John- 
ston's steak house at no charge." 

It took every one of these blandish- 
ments to convince James J. Beattie, then 
20. to make the trip, e\en though Kid 
Galahad. Inc., agreed to give him a 
free ride and take only one-third of his 
purses. He was not, at that period of 
his life, an overly joyous young man. 
He had left his church after a difference 


of opinion with his priest— "he thought 
he could advise me on nonretigious af- 
fairs. and I thought he wasn't infallible 
in things like that." Beattie had won 
50 of 55 amateur fights, and two out 
of two as a professional, but for months 
he had not been able to get a fight. He 
was suffering from claustrophobia so 
severe that he wore a medallion around 
his neck warning anyone "in a position 
to incarcerate" him that he would require 
immediate medical attention if he were 
closed in. He had even made a study 
of elevators to learn how to make es- 
capes from them if they stalled ("there's 
always a hatch you can get out, and 
then there's a release lever you can push 
to open the doors"). Minneapolis po- 
lice, in a bumbling case of mistaken 
identity, had arrested him as a payroll 
robber and kept him in the drunk tank 
for an entire afternoon, an experience 
that left him shaking . and sobbing for 
two days. On top of that he had asthma, 
a tendency to injury and a chronically 
bad back, w ith five vertebrae out of place. 
With all these liabilities, he came to New 
York in April !%.L tried out in front of 
Schoor and Eicrro in the gym and. in 
Schoor's words, "punched the stuff out 
of everybody." 

The brain trust called an immediate 
council of war. and Schoor announced: 
"Fellows, this is our boy. and no ifs, 
ands or huts." The remaining fighters in 
the Kid Galahad project were handed 
honorable discharges, and the drums be- 
gan to roll. .An early publicity release 
set the pattern: 

"Ek-altic is taller than Camera and 
hits like a pile driver. Stories of his fight- 
ing prowess arc as legendary as the great 
northwest hero Paul Bunyan— but Beat- 
lie is a belter puncher. As a frail 195- 
pounder he took on all comers in a 
traveling circus at 16 and. needless to 
say. he knocked out 30 successive chal- 
lengers in 30 nights — including some of 
the biggest and toughest Swedes and 
Norwegians in the Northwest. The circus 
owner finally fired Jim for knocking 
down one of the circus horses with a 
blow from his powerful fists!" 

Minnesota sportswrilers. who had 
known Beattie as a fine amateur but 
something less than a Paul Bunyan. rose 


new! sport coat in wide open country corduroy 


If any jacket was ever "inj’ it’s this great new out-in-the 
open jacket byh.i.s. Unconditionally traditional with nat 
ural shoulders, flapped pockets and 3-button front, it’s 
smoothly tailored in a deep-cut, wide-wale corduroy that 
does the iron hand in the velvet glove bit. Unusual Fall 
colors; Camel, Hemp, Burnt Olive, Kangaroo; $19.95. At 
educated storesorwrite h.i.s, 16 East34th St. , N.Y. 10016 
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Three exclusive features that demonstrate the 
engineering excellence of Ford Motor Company convertibles 


RIDE WALT DISNEY'S MAGIC SKYWAY AT THE FORD MOTOR COMPANY WONDER ROTUNDA. NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 




People just naturally rally around Ford-built convertibles. 

Some say it's the look. Others say performance. But 
there’s an ever-growing number of supporters who say it’s 
the exclusive features you find in Ford Motor Company 
convertibles. 

For example~the rear window of the Mercury: It's not 
plastic, but a totally new kind of glass. Capable of twisting 
45 degrees. Won't rip. tear, crinkle or discolor. With this 
special glass — which is in Ford convertibles, too — you can 
lower the top without unzipping the window 


The Thunderbird has a top that completely disappears. 
Simply touch a lever, and the rear deck opens wide, the top 
folds neatly inside, and the deck closes. Nothing to see ex- 
cept the clean sweep of Thunderbird lines. 

The Continental, also featuring the disappearing top, 
is the only 4-door convertible in America. Stepping In 
and out is a pleasure, and the seating room in the rear 
is that of a sedan. 

Drive a Ford-built convertible soon ... see if It doesn't 
get your vote for new features and engineering excellence. 


Ford-built means better built 

MOTOM COMPANY 


MUSTANG • FALCON • FAIRLANE • FORD • THUNDERBIRD 
COMET - MEfiCURr- LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 





For the first time. 

A knitted shirt you can wear with a tie. 


Here is a shirt designed for the man 
who is trapped in a while collar world. 

A soft comfortable knilled shirt that 
looks like a classic button-down Oxford. 

This knitted fabric is so kind to your 
skin, you will feel no need to yank at the 
collar. Or tug at your tie. 

Because the fabric is 100','t Acrilan" 
acrylic fiber, it won't wrinkle or crease. 


You won't even have to send it to the 
laundry. It is machine-washable and 
dryable. 

The tailoring is faultless. Barrel cuffs, 
precise stitching. Typically Van Heusen. 

We have so mucli faith in this shirt 
we've awarded it our Wear-Dated 
(Guarantee. (For one year's normal wear. 
Refund or replacement by Chemstrand. 


You’ll find all details on the 
Wear-Dated tag.) 

In all sizes, many colors. 
iKjm About $6. Wherever Van 
Heusen shirts are sold. 

A One last thing. It also IfMiks 
great without a tic. 

Chemstrand. New York 1, 
3 Division of Monsmlo 
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in a unaniniily of annoyance. Wrote Don 
Riley of the Si. Paul Pioneer Press: 
"Blood curdling, isn’t it? Too bad it’s 
not true. . . . Madison Avc. blurb fac- 
tories still treat their country cousins 
like rubes from nowhere.” (ieorge Ed- 
mond of the St. Paul Dispalch charged 
that the public relations experts around 
Beattie had been “careless about ethical 
standards.” And another home-town 
writer put it bluntly. Beattie, he wrote, 
“is no legitimate heavyweight contender. 
He'll never be a champion and I pray 
that he will never be hurt before he 
finds out.” 

D r. Maislet fired a letter at 
Schoor: “(lene. you have 
me worried. Your ballyhoo is a work 
of art — and at that you are the e.xpen. 
Bui the ballyhoo is timed wrong — put- 
ting the pressure on you to bounce and 
on Jim to be a good fighter, able and 
ready to do all you have talked about. 
It is all wrong— introducing the boy as 
the ’next heavyweight champion’— all 
the publicity. Jim is out of the amateur 
ranks (w here he never was quite the best) 
and when he’s not yet 21 years old. 

. . . You could get him knocked off so 
easily. Jim is still u big awkward boy. 
gifted with a heavy hand, and a desire to 
be a fighter. He is not a natural tighter — 
potential, yes. but underdeveloped. At 
this point a fast, slick boxer could make 
him look like a rank amateur — and then 
where is Kid Galahad?” 

Maislet asked that the boy be given 
six months of training, then six weeks of 
rest, including a trip to Europe, and then 
a fight or two, followed by another 
training period until he had been given 
enough time “to learn his trade, mature, 
and become psychologically and physi- 
ologically ready.” 

Schoor felt no less strongly that Beat- 
tie should be brought along slowly, but 
his plan was to fight the boy occasionally 
in out-of-town bouts against “careful- 
ly selected” opponents as part of the 
training process. At first. Beattie made 
Schoor’s approach look good by win- 
ing three straight fights by knockouts. 
Then, on a hot and humid night in Sara- 
toga Springs, in front of half a dozen 


New’ York sportswriters. Haisict’s pro- 
phetic warning came true. The oppcmcnl 
was John Barrar/a. sparmate of George 
Chuvalo, a ranking heavyweight con- 
tender. The kindest words that boxing 
people had been able to say about Bar- 
razza was that he was a “catcher.” a 
fighter who could take punishment. For 
two rounds Barrazza confirmed his repu- 
tation, taking a fearful beating about the 
head from Beattie’s vicious lefts. But in 
the third round Beattie suddenly stopped 
pitching and started catching, and soon 
he was all but immobile as Barrazza 
pounded at will to the vast midsection. 
“He hurt me, yes, he did hurt me.” 
Beattie recalls with chagrin. “I was ex- 
hausted. 1 could sec three of him coming 
at me, but I couldn’t get out of the way.” 
At the end of the fifth round Referee 
Arthur Mercanie awarded Barrazza a 
TKO. and an ambulance was called to 
take Beattie to the hospital, where he 
was placed in an oxygen tent. Doctors 
discovered that his foot, injured in train- 
ing. was broken in three places. Unable 
to pivot, he had been a stationary target. 
Schoor remembers trying to shake Beat- 
tie out of his lethargy in the hospital. “I 
told him. 'You didn’t lose because of 
your foot. You lost because you were 
not in shajve. And let this be a lesson to 
you!”* Beattie has two vivid memories 
of his trip to the hospital: "I remember 
Freddie Fierro sitting in the ambulance 
with tears in his eyes, and I remember 
Schoor saying to me, "Every boxing w rit- 
er in the state was there.’ and, "You quit, 
you quit on me.* ” 

In the light of the subsequent pub- 
licity Schoor’s anguish was understand- 
able. Jack Mann felt constrained to re- 
mind the 400.000 readers of the New 
York Herald Tribune that The Harder 
They Fallv,i\s not about James J. Beattie. 
“He can't play Budd Schulbcrg's clas- 
sic patsy because he’s smart enough to 
do something else for a living," .Mann 
wrote. “He should.” 

Murray Robinson, in the New York 
Journal-.'inieriean, observed that the 
fight had “exploded another ring bubble, 
the brain child of a New York press 
agent and his partners. ... 1 use the past 
tense in referring to him as a fighter.” 

Bcattic’.s first opponent after the Sara- 


toga Springs disaster was Al AIlKTts. a 
boxer whose name docs not appear in 
The Rina Record Book, largely because 
Al Alberts is not his real name. Other 
easy opponents came and went (three 
potential opponents were turned down 
by the Massachusetts Boxing Commis- 
sion as unfit), and Beattie rolled up a 
string of seven straight knockouts, mak- 
ing his overall professional record read, 
to date: 1 1 wins. 10 knockouts, one loss 
by TKO. 

Though not all agree, many of box- 
ing's insiders arc satisfied that Schoor’s 
system of heavy training and ocatsional 
lights is as good a wayasany tobring the 
big fighter along. ("It was good enough 
for Marciano." sitid one. ""It oughla be 
good enough for Beattie.”) Beattie's op- 
ponents may be stiffs, but they are also 
Beattie’s peers. As Schoor points out. 
“We are fighting kids that can beat Jim. 
Take, for example, we fought a kid 
named Frank Davis, and we told Jim the 
only way he could get hurt was to walk 
into a wild overhand right. Well, he 
walked out into a wild overhand right 
and went down, He got up, and Davis 
knocked him down again. Then Jim got 
up and knocked Davis out. Jim could 
very easily have lost that fight, but he 
showed something. I try to match him 
against opponents of his own experi- 
ence and against opponents who can 
teach him something.” 

Not that every Beattie fight has been a 
tutorial success, In his New York debut 
Beattie knocked out one Duke Johnson 
of Red Bank, N.J. with the first punch 
of the fight, at 24 seconds of the first 
round. Johnson, it developed, had been 
put to rest in seven of his previous 13 
fights, and the commission doctor rec- 
ommended strongly that he seek some 
other means of gainful employment. 

The main difficulty presented by a rec- 
ord consisting of 10 KOs over the likes 
of Duke Johnson is that it offers no 
yardstick by which to evaluate the tight- 
er. "Can he hit?” asks a hanger-on at 
Gleason’s, where EJeattie works out 
daily. “Whadda we know? He’s only 
been fighiin’punchin’ bags, Dolores Del 
Rio’d look good against a punchin’ 
bag." A New York heavyweight who 
was asked to hire on as a sparmate for 
titnUmied 
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BciUticsaid. "I tiiiiK-d them do\M). I ain't 
no Nta\K- M>iiK-da> I'll lighl him 
and gel a hig. lal pa>da>. ><hi can hit 
this gii> cas> v'llh a right hand." Hut 
\clcran Manager .M Bra\crman sav'-. 

"This kid is a handsome while giant 
who can punch. As if that isn't enough, 
the kid's intelligeni." Charles Cioldman. 
who trained .Marciano, says, "This kid 
cisuld he just the thing to gel hoxing 
healths. He's got a nice left, but he's 
slow mas be too slos‘. And they could 
he bringing him along l(So fast. He 


should be lighting in the sticks, where 
he can come along slow, btiild up his 
conlidoncc and get those press notices 
without getting hurt." The conscnstis is 
that he is a legitimate prospect in a sery 
earls stage. 

\s for Jini Ikailic. he is more than 
commonls assare of svhat is happening 
around htm, and so honest about him- 
self as to be almost an tilfroni to hosing, 
ssherc honcsts is not recogni/cd as one 
of the nobler sirtues. lieaiiie looks back 
on all the drum rolls and trumpet solun- 
laries and sass simply: ''They shouldn't 


be talking so big about me. VV ho the hell 
i.s Jim lieatlic? I might get up against a 
really lough top-name opponent and go 
completely to pieces, totally out of my 
mind. Maybe I can't lake it. They don't 
kiuns that. They don't knoss whether 
I'm gonna get into a light and start mak- 
ing amateur mistakes hceaiise the pres- 
sure cats my nerscs <uit. They don't 
knoss. I knoss I'm not selUns. but they 
don't knoss il. I'll speak forcsers boscr 
that climbed into a ring: there's the ten- 
sion. the nervousness, almost downright 


stark fear. Ihere's nothing m the world 
as real as fe.ir. I ear is the one thing. 
And ms own fear isn't a fear of getting 
hurl. That's nescr Kuhcresl me I'm 
afraid of looking bad." 

Beattie liguies that the fear of looking 
bad might base some connection ssiih 
bis childhood sshen. for a pernsd, lie did 
Usok bad. His father and tsso brssthers 
were esecllent baseball players, and Jim. 
the middle brother, could not get ihe 
hang of the game. But the family ssas 
close-knit and loyal, and the Beattie boss 
kept trying to inflict their hapless bnuher 


on the neighborhood baseball teams, 
sshile Jim cringed with .shame. "One das 
sshen I was about 14 my brother I^asey 
talked his team into letting me play first 
base, and I got a single ms first time up. 
Then I got to second base and the bases 
ssere loaded. So sshat do I do with the 
bases loaded.* 1 try to steal Ihird. The 
guy on third hetided for h«ime. and they 
tagged him out. 1 ran back tossard sec- 
ond but the guy on first was coming into 
second: so they tagged us boili out. That 
made if a triple play, and the ballet 
hadn't esen swung at the ball set. That 
one play gises you an idea of sshat kind 
of a baseball player I was. \oii can 
laugh, hut there was nothing funny 
about It to me. I felt I was letting the 
whole family down. 

"I remember an incident long before 
that ssne sshen I ssas 5 v'l <s sears old. 
They were all out playing basehall. and 
I was silling there ssatching and I'msay- 
ing to msseir. ‘1 ssish I could play. Hoy. 
1 ssish I could playl' .Xnd then some 
idiot broad said. ’Why don't you play 
ball ssiih sour brothers? >ou'rc not any 
good like sour brothers,' Ihen I goi 
mad. I said. 'Don't ssorrs. I'm gonna lx- 
a pri/efighler some day ' 1 isc scars oldl 
Things that are said to you at that age 
form you, 'i our mind is like. jells puny 
like, impressionable." 

Ik-atfic's problem in his teens ssas that 
he was growing too ftist; his coordina- 
tion did not keep up with his statistics. 
"I'm still not mature. " he says, "and I 
sson'l he nil I'm 24. 2.^. Il itikes a lug man 
longer. But aside frtmi that. I'm all right 
noss . The asthma's got\e. 1 he chiroprac- 
tor's fixing up my bad back I hc broken 
foot IS heated. I'm a freak in only one ic- 
spctl. that I'm iibnormally large." 

Beattie remains oscrls sensiiisc.aiul is 
gisen to long, brooding conseisalions 
oscr coffee, pieferabls ssiih girls. Al- 
thougli he stalled boxing as a l4-\eai- 
old amatcurand heealls boxing "my life, 
the thing I really lise for." he is also 
eoncerned about his image. "People 
think all lighters are C'auUllossei MePugg 
on The Rvi! Skehou .V/tmi." he says with 
disgust. "When [X’ople find out I'm a 
fighter they back off a little bit and they 
k>ok at me and they wait for me lo start 
picking things out of the air. M's lernhlc" 
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He isenlhusiaMic;itly indilTcrcnt about 
certain suggestions that he vs ill go to 
Hollyssood us a western hero when his 
highly publicized boxing career is over. 
•'I think it's a bunch of baloney myself." 
he says, •'ll would be a real lark, a world 
of fun. but I don't think I'm the Holly- 
wood type. Sometimes 1 wonder what I 
would do if all this conies to an end. if I 
get a big light and get clobbered. What 
then? Well, if it all came tumbling down 
1 really don’t know how I could take it. 
Probably I'd go to school and try to be- 
come a teacher— -history or social stud- 
ies. But you don’t have to be a great 
lighter to make a fortune nowadays. I 
can make enough money in one light to 
retire financially for the rest of my nat- 
ural life, and I'm looking forward to that 
day. Right now I'm realizing the one 
dream of my life: boxing. But 1 don’t 
think anybody can keep up this tremen- 
dous love for the sport, for any sport. 
There's a pot of gold waiting for me. 
Maybe someday I'll be a great fighter, 
maybe I won’t. But esen if I'm not. I 
can still make a fortune." 

T o make a fortune, and to 
help his backers recover 
the SftD.OOO they have in Kid Galahad. 
Inc.. James J. Beattie eventually would 
have to step into the ring against the 
likes of liddic Machen, Doug Jones and 
Moyd Patterson, the rated contenders. 
If he is worried about the prospect, he 
docs not show it. ”1 ligiirc they'll bring 
me along right, so that I'll be ready for 
whatever comes." he says. "I don’t lo.se 
any sleep worrying about it.'” 

He has had one recurrent dream. ’*1 
dreamed 1 was fighting Doug Jones. In 
a street fight. I hit him and hit him and 
hit him and hit him. The fight developed 
like a nightmare. 1 couldn't hurt him. I 
couldn’t hurl him. I hit him with every- 
thing. and I couldn’t hurt the guy." If 
the Doug Joncs-Jim Beattie fight ever 
comes oft. one can only hope that another 
part of Beattie’s recurrent dream will 
come true. As Beattie remembers the 
dream, "Jones never hurl me. either." It 
is Siiid that the dreamer composes his 
own dreams, and sometimes they arc the 
Stuff that life is made on. end 
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HANG YOUR 
HAT ON 
AVRIURAYON 



Mr. Hicks does. 

How' con a pair of slacks 
give you a psychologicol 
odvontoge? When you look 
this neat, you simply can't 
be beat. You're olwoys 
af the top of your form in 
Mr. Hicks Casuals, mode 
with high-strength Avril’ 
royon. These slacks take all 
the hard wear you con 
dish out— and still look great. 
But don't stop at one. 

Own several. The price will 
bowl you over. 

American Viscose Division 


CONC MILIS fobrac. Gobsrvalls. o blend ot 50% Avail aoyon, 50% cellon Ivy style slocit in mens' sizes, only $4 98 
Soy s sizes. S3 96 In beige, block and lodon Cempleiely «vosh ond weor Avoaloble 01 Joske's. Howslon, Sanger 
Harris. Ool os. Bon Mo'cho. Seallle. Cimbel's Mllwoviee and Noiaonol Clothing Company 9oches'er. 


BASEBALLS WEEK 

by PETER CARRY 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ll is supposedly 
best ti* let sleeping dogs he. .ind hist week 
the svs iRvscisco (iianis ll 6) relearned 
that lesson the hard way. The Ciianis, who 
lost sis straight games on weak pitching 
runs allovscd) and reckless lielding by such 
old standbys as Willie Mays and Del Cran- 
dall, rdl to ihirsi place when they aroused •! 
slrssssss Rs'ser named Trank Robinson of 
the tiv(iNs-\ir Reds (ft (I), kobbv. who was 
doped up to ease an aching back and oser- 
slepi because of it. arrived at Candlestick 
Park just in time to be plunked by a pitch in 
the lii'st inning. Aroused, he considered 
helling the pitcher, hut leammaiesconvinccd 
him to wail for his revenge. He got it Rob- 
inson hit three homers against San I ran- 
CISCO m a ihrcs.-game sweep and hel|ved his 
team into secomi place with a .?ftO HA. 
Robinson's hitting hacked up tight pitching 
(only l.l runs allowed), particularly by Re- 
liever Sammy Mlis (two wins) and Jini 
O'Toole, who shut out the Giants. I I). I oi 
once, the M w vokk Mets were really amaz- 
ing. Casey's team won live of six w ith strong 
hitting (..^27 average) and five straight com- 
plete games from the pitching st.itl'. The best 
job came from rookie Dennis Ribant, who 
struck out 10 Pirates in a five-hit shutout. 
The Mets' liekting was improved, tm* (no 
unearned runs .illowedl. particularly behind 
the plate, where Chris Cannizzaro, who re- 
placed good-hit no-lield Jesse Cumder. did 
not allow any stolen bases and hit -.'ft4. The 
Mels' streak kniK'ked the Pit ishi ki.m Pirates 
(2-7) out of the pennant race. The Hues 
lost SIX to New York and Philadelphia when 
the hitters were shut out three times, scoring 
only seven runsinall.'I he I’liii vttu phiv Phil- 
lies t.^-.J) look advantage of the Giants' 
slump to open up a ft*/j-ganie lead. Left- 
hander Chris Short won twice. 2-fl and R-l. 
to lower his I R.\ to I.RO, second only to 
Sandy Koufax' 1.74. the best in the league. 


Tliesr. loris Cardinals (4 .D won two games, 
thanks to reliable lefties Ray S.idceki and 
Curt Simmons. This moved the Cards into 
fourlhptace.Thevm vv vi mi Rravesalsovvon 
four of seven when M.in.iger Bobby Brugan 
decided to balance bis .sb.iky piicbing by 
juicing up his already potent lineup. He 
moved Henry .Aaron to second base, making 
rs'om for Fehpe Alovi in the ouiticKl. and 
Aaron responded by fielding crroricssly and 
hilling .444. As aitendanec figures linally 
slumped below last year's record-setting 
pace and the Dodgers fell 1 51/2 games oul of 
lirsi.i (IS vM,i I ts(2- 5 lOwncr Walter O'Mal- 
ley began talking of big trades this winter 
and a new look for the Dodgers in 'ft5. Ron 
Santo (.4071 and Billy Williams (.400) con- 
tinued to hit and awe opposing pitchers, 
but they could not make up for the rmc xi.o 
Cubs' (.t 4) own generous sialf. which al- 
lowed 40 runs. The tunsios Colts (.^ 
played well in the clutch, winning three 
one-run games, but lost their other three 
games when they could score only six runs 
against their opponents' Ift. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE Lel't-liandcT Mick- 
ey l.olich of the i>i rRDi i 'I igers (4 2) has two 
jobs: he pilches for Charlie Dressen. and he 
drives a truck for Uncle Sam Last week, 
the two jobs conlheied when l.olich was 
called for his two-week National Guard 
summer training. Scheduled to pitch in the 
second game of a twi-night douhleheader. 
he got up at 5 a.m., look his turn at the 
wheel of an Army truck and then hopped a 
plane for Detroit. Lolieh made it to the park 
in lime for the game, and it liMiks like Army 
life is doing him good. He threw a lhree-hi(. 
lO-strikcout. I y shutout at the Angels and 
helped boost the Tigers into fourth place. 
The rest of Detroit's pitching was as tight 
as Lolich's. allowing only 13 runs, Lven the 
losers did well: hard-hiek Hank Aguirre 


pitched another three-hitter and lost 1 0. 
The LOS ^(.u ts Angels' (2 5) pitching was 
almost as good as Dctroit'-v (l‘> runs al- 
lowed). but it was not good enough. Angel 
hitters produced only nine runs and batted 
.173. as the ic.ini fell into the second division 
for the first lime since mid-July. Jim kaai 
and Camilo Pascual both pitched one-run 
games, and Don Mineher. making his an- 
nual bid for the starling job at first base, hit 
.45(1 with two homers and six RBls. as the 
vtissisoiA Twins l.t II moved back into 
liflh place. In a topsy-turvy battle to keep 
oul of the cellar, the k.\ssvs cm Athlet- 
ics (4- ,3). who fell into lOth place for the 
llth lime two weeks ago, threatened to 
climb oul again on the relief pitching of \S es 
SuKk (two wins) and the hitting of Wayne 
Causey l.51‘>> and -lim (icniile (four HRs, 
.41 2). The vv vsjiist.ios Senators (1-4) were 
falling back to meet the A's. The Nats oul- 
hii their opponents. .1.3-32, but could not 
produce with men on base, scoring only Id 
runs. Fhe pitching was shaky too. as four 
pitchers were reciiiired in three of the losses. 
The (T I VI I xM) Indians (4-31 needed a tivc- 
hitlcr by Sonny Siebert and a fotir-hiiier by 
Dick Diintivan a( (he end of the week to 
hall a slide into eighth. Cleveland pitching 
allowed only six runs in the wins, but m the 
losses Birdie Tebhetis' siatf could not get 
anyone out and gave up 33 fiins to the A's 
and Twins. The iiostos Red Sox. who also 
won four of seven, played a hand in the pen- 
nant race by beating the Yanks and Orioles 
twice each. Diek Radaiz won two of them 
and was credited with a save in a third. The 
scramble at the top between the iivi iiviohi 
Orioles (3 3). the ruicvt.o VS hue Sox (5-2) 
and the M vv vohk V ankees (2 ft. nv /x/ec 
/•/) left (he V anks gasping games out in 
third place after a six-game losing streak, 
while (he other two learns bounced in and 
out of first. 



PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

Met OuUieldcr Joe Clinscoplier is from Si. 
( roiv 111 iho S’iririii UliindN ulucli. aceorjini;. 
10 the airlines, is onij .i few tiours from New 
York. Hill Joe eviJenily never read die ads. he- 
eaiisc it look liiiii nine sears to niake the trip. 
He spent time in places lAe Lincoln. Neh. and 
S.ili Lake Citv. always hilling uroiiiul .KX). 
Chrisiophcr ligiired he could hii ..'(X) m ihe 
majors too. but he did not not with the I'i- 
rales nor laier viiili die Mets, So ii was buck lo 
die minors. Syracuse and BuMjIo this nine, 
where he hii about ..UK) again and siill got no- 
where. Then last summer in Ktilfalo. Billy Her- 
man changed Clirisiupher's backswmg and 
lauglii him 10 swing ai (he hull iiisiead of ihe 


piicher's moiion. Joe. who has ihe wkIcs( grin 
and (he biggest dimples in baseball, I'oiind 
plenty lo .smile ahoiii. With his new swing, he 
played the second h.ilf of the season and tin- 
islied with a .2XX average and 1*^ homers, (sept 
on (he Mels' rosier this spring because he had 
no more options lel'l. Chrisiophcr received the 
break he needed when miuries opened a spoi in 
Ihe New Vork outlield. He moved into the 
si.irting lineup in May and has rel'used to budge. 
Hilling around ..100 wiih 10 home runs since 
then. Christopher Iasi week led the Mels on a 
live-game winning streak with a .440 average 
and SIX RUIs. (t moved him up lo lil'th in the 
balling race with -.114. Joe simply smiled and 
said, •'That's wli.it I've been saving: I knew 
I could do it alt along " 
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Wear it modestly-it speaks for itself. 



The medallion rewards MGB's 
overall win in the Grand Touring 
Category in the 1964 Monte Carlo 
Rally. It can be mounted on every 
new MGB — standard equipment, 
you might say. And deservedly: 
You too, can command the 
1798 c.c. engine that put-down 
Ford Falcons, Plymouth Valiants, 
Porsches, Triumphs and Alfa 
Romeos (among others). It turns 
up road speeds in excess of 
105 mph without breathing hard. 


You can experience the G.T, 
dependability of race-tested non- 
fade disc brakes, the extraordinary 
control of rack and pinion steering 
(3 turns lock-to-lock) and the 
instant reflexes of twin carbs and 
4-speed gear box. 

You can enjoy such amenities 
as contoured bucket seats 
upholstered in English leather, 
stowaway convertible top, padded 
dash . . . plus the other refinements 
which make the Grand Touring car 


the most luxurious machine in 
fast motoring. 

Getting back to that medallion, 
read it now and then: "1964 GT 
Winner Rallye Monte-Carlo.” 
Quickens the pulse. 

Boosts the ego. 



FOR THE RECORD 

ft roundup o1 the eporte inlor«h»tion ot Ihe week 


BOXING -In 3 liglii ihai m.irkCil ihc <;niJ of ^ >rars 

"eierxn »T{.\Rv"ian’k, 29?ol^'troii htWeighlh- 
tanked l ight Heav>wcigh1 Juhnn> PfrM>l, 24. ol' 
Droukl>n to a lO-rounJ ilrau. 

rlSHtNG - ZaCK WILLSON JR and I MU DA 
tlAVIN, both from St, Louis. «iin the men's and 

lion's championship in St. Louis h> Jcicaiing a 
field of 169 fly caslcfs from 20 slates. 


GOV» BARBAH.S MslNUKt ofCisloradoSprmgs 
took her second Women's Amaiciir championship 
by beating ihree-iime ssinner JoAnne Gunderson 
of Kirkland, Wash. .1 and 2 in ihe finals in Hulchin- 
von. Kans. tiei' p«?e Jaj. 

L.S, Open Champion Kf.N VENTURI followed 
op rounds of 71. 66 and 69 ssilh anollier 69 to ssin 
Ihc 550,000 American Golf Classic m Akron by lisc 
strokes. Venturi's 27S.strokc total broke the Eire- 
Slone Country Club course record Isei by Arntsid 
Palmer in 1962 and tied by Johnny Poll Iasi year) 
bv one stroke and raised his earnings ihis year to 
5iJ,H4t>. good for fifth place m the pro lour 

MARILYNS SMITH gained her second 
ihc 54^hole Albuijueft)ue (N. Mcs.l lournainent- 


SCO T (52.70). » 


fSl. 


sell R.sct 

s llambicioniai 


ore heading for — 

ir Nardin's SPl LI>Y COUNT IS5.20) humbled 
ne held of Iree-for-allcrs m a 512.00(1 ins ii 

2 by isso and o 

half lenglhs in a track record 2:01 5 oscr ihe mile 


*t-Ots' 


. Haugbut 


■ he black coll dcseloped a quarter era 
bind hoof, bui II was patched, and . 
siclory in ihe insilalional Hatighnm 
eye on The Hambleltmian. "I hope I 
Ihis good." he said. 


:k in hi's I 


The tiny Hambiclonian fasoriic. AYR! S. ossned by 
Mrs. Charliille Sheppard, look the presliguius Rc- 
sicss Euuirily al ihc Illinois Stale Eair in Sprmghcld 
in two struighi heals oscr Darimoulh. The nme m 
Ihc firsi heal oscr ihc mileosal was 2:01 2 5. and m 
Ihe second I 59. 


HOltSC BACING GUN DOW |5J.40|, with Waller 
Ulum up. enhanced his chances of replacing Kelso 
as Horse of Ihc Year by romping to a iwo-lengih win 
oset V emon Twist, a ^9-its-l longshoi its the 51 14.- 
750 Washington Park Handicap at Arlingion Park. 
It was the brilliani 4-year-old's lifsl face for Ihe John 


R Gaines syndicalc. sshich purchased him earlier 
in ihe month lor 51 million, and ihe sicinrs paid a 
handsome 169,750 first disidcnsl to his new owners. 
Paul Mellon's QLAURaNGLF. (52.601 ran to a 
hall-Icngih siciory oscr Knightly Manner in the 
riiuldy 5*0.050 Trasers Stakes al Saratoga (yrr/Htfr 

Brookfield I arm's INBALANCL 155.MI). with JsK 
Culmnne in the saddle, equaled the track record 
(I 56 I 5l for the mile and three sisieenihs as the 
6-year-olJ handily won ihe 5J.I.I50 Allanlic Lily 
Handicap by sis lenglhs. Montpelier's Mongo, the 
crossd's fasoriic and top-weighted al I -U pounds, 
wound up fifth in the sis-horse field. 21 H lengths 
off the winner's pace. 


MoroR SPORTS LORENZO BANDIM of Italy 
and Richie Giniher of California finished one. two 
driving the only two cars able lo go the full 20*.*- 
niite distance in the Grand Pris of Aiisiria. Aser- 
aging 9*1.2 mph in a rettart. Ilandim took 2 hours 
6 minutes I*. 2.1 seconds m complete Ihc 105-lup 
course, with liRM Racer Ginlhcr seconds behind. 
The siciory gave Bandim 15 poinis toward the world 
driving championship and boosted him imo fifth 
place nvcrull. Graham IMI and Jim Clark, currvnl 
leaders in the siandmgs, were among those forced 
iiul of Ihc race with mechanical irouhles. 

Averaging 11)4.54 mph in his Loius-f ord. PAR Nil - 
1 I JONL.S of Torrance, Calif, roared lo the finish 
line nearly iwro and a half laps ahead of RsiJgcr 
Ward, driving a rear-engme lord, lo lake ihe 200- 

Milwaukcc. Jones's lime broke Jim Clark's icvi'td 
sei Iasi year when he druse a I oius-l ord loan aver- 
age 104.4*3 mph in winning ihc race. 


fl, also driving ,i Loliis-lo 
aighi major race Ihi' season 
nc short of Rodger W'ard's 
vok Ihc lOO-mile Tony Beiier 
e ui the Illinois Stale I air in 


srd. won his 
and his 24ih 
s record 25 1 


sporlscarsmihe L.S. was won by LI) LOW Till R. 
a house builder from McMurray, P.i . and Bt)B 
NA(>i-t. an airline piloi from Piilshurgh. when 
lives slrose an asccage K9.95 mph user a wet 2.3- 
mile track at Watkins Glen. N.Y, It look Ihe iwo. 
who alicrnaied driving their lord Cobra. 5 hours 
46 minuies and .3.* seconds to cover 21* laps. 


SWIMMING I weniy-year-old Scuisman HOllHS 
McLiHECiOR, Great Bniain's best hei lor an Olym- 
pic gold medal in Tokyo (.SI. July 20l. swam the 
1 10-yard I'rceslyle in 5J.9 at the Briiish champion- 
ships in I ondon, iu U>wcr his own world record by 
I 10 second. 


TRACK A FIELD 

KH.lhk. 32. ou 
the Milk Run for 
Championship, Hi 


me Olympian JOHN J- 
ecord field of 174 lu win 
lor naiional AAU 25-km. 
.<r Ihe esenl. which slarled 


and ended al the New York World's Vait. was 
1.29 00,*. 


GARCY 

.. . d schoolteacher 

American records, exceeded ihree Olympic records 
and tied a fourth m qualiljmg for the U.S. Olympic 
weight-lifting squad ai the New York World's 1 air. 
After two day s of irials at ibe World's fair Pavilion. 
Ihc selection commiliec also picked ISAAC BTR- 
GLR. 27. Ihe 1956 Olympic feaiherweighi champion 
and iwo-nmc Olvmpian; SORBLRT VhEMAN- 
SKY'. 40, a ihree-iime (ftympic compciiior; and 
GARY CLVVLLANl). 22. light hcasyweighl, to 
represent the U.S. in Ihc Tokyo Liames. The iiidgcs, 
under their vspiion, bypassed Middle Mcavywcighi 
lou Rieckc, Middleweight Jiw Puleo and Haniam- 
wcighl Gary Hanson, both disiyonal winners 

pimer Gary Liubner, heai'en by Schcniansky in Ihc 
Inals, probably will coiiipclc for one of them. 


MiLCFOSTg LMMINaTIO MFLKIirl and 
CO| UM Bl A. Ihe iwo veteran U.S. l2-mcicr yachts, 
from Ihe AoK-rica's Cup mals hy a decision of Ihc 
New York Y'achl Club selection committee. 

M AHKtl t). I os Angeles Rams' quarterback. Tl R- 
RY' BAKER. SroRts 1liis3r»im»'s Sponsman o' 
Ihe Year and (he HeisnuP Trophy winner in 1962. 
lo his college sweeiheari. Marilyn Oasis, in Las 
Vegas. 

REJELTI D Vcicran Au'iralian Swimmer MUR- 
RAY RtKSL. 25. who earlier this month set a world 
record of I7-.(>1.* m the I.JOO-melet freestyle, by 
holh Ihe Vusiralian and English Olympic teams. 
Rose, a winner of four gold medals for Australia in 
the 1956 and I960 Games and now studying ai 
LSI', was lurned down firsi hy his homeland, be- 
cause he did not comisclc m ihc national champion- 
ships in Sydney, and then b> ihc Brilish.esen though 
he was born in England and claims dual cili/cnship. 


TRADED Hard-fvmmng JON aRMTT. 29. an 
All-League halfback wiifi Ihe Los Angeles Rams 
»n 195*. ro ihe Chicago Bears for Roger Dans, 
a sinning uffensise guard wuh Ihe Bears for four 
years: Erank Budka. a rookie defensive back; and 
Joe Ws-ndrshoski. a rookie ccnier from Ihe Cana- 


DIED. OSCAR (Happy I 1 ELSCII 73. one of ihe 
eighi Chicago While Sos players banished from 
baseball as a rcsull of the 1919 World Senes Black 
Sos scandal, of a liver ailmeni. in a Milwaukee 
hospital. 

Dll DJI wil KINSON. *6, the founder ofihe 
all-Negro Kansas C'lly Mv'njrchs baseball team, in 
a Kansas Cils. Mo. nursing home. Wilkinson's 
Monarefis heljsed develop such baseball players as 
Saichel Pajge. Ernie Banks and Jackie Robin.son. 
while Wilkinson himself helped onginaic night hasc- 
hall when he used arc lights to illuminate playing 
fields for ihe irascling Monarchs. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 -Lorn f 16- N--I — 17, 

SihoimjB 33 Hr.L S'hj"- 47 8., I 

54 JPI 56--R.-hCis'ii r 5S a-.oieiei 
60.61-All 66 74 -Bt-o M.M,qves 76 
AR, In- Wclyie. Daa-r Howe'l De«.ei Pen 
i-y Roiisas C's 5i 'i. W-- • 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



SUE QILLESPIE, 17. a 
ss insomc. bluc-eyeil 
blonde front Portland, 
ind. wrho Marled piieh- 
iitg hor<eshocs ihrev 
years ago. ss on her sec- 
ond world champion- 
ship in G recn villc, 
Ohio. She also set a 
ssorld rcN'ord for one 
game by pilching 5(> 
ringers out ofWl. 



MARC BELICH, 15, U 
6-fooi-2. 210-poiind 
ninth grader from West 
Allis, Wis., pitched ihe 
tirsi perlcci game in ihe 
hisiors of the VPW 
Teener ttaschuK Mcef 
when he defeated Pierre, 
S. Dak- in Hershey. P.i. 
He then won llie ncsi 
game by hming a grand 
slum home nui. 



CMiP KELL. IS.ahusky 
(6 feel I inch. 225 
pounds) center on the 
Murphy High (Alluntui 
fooiball learn who 
drinks .30 gallons of 
milk a month, put the 
12-pound shot 59 feet I 
filch 10 set an age-group 
record at the Jaycce 
Junior Championships 
III St. P.iul. 



OAN ORLICM. .3*1. of 
Reno, a former Green 
U.iy Packer end. be- 
came ihe second marks- 
man ever lo hii HXi 
siraighi clay targets 
from the mavnmim 27 
yards, al a irapsliooling 
meet m Denser. His 
feat IS comparable lo 
hiiimg fiO home runs m 



PEGGY CONLEY, a 17- 
year-old from Spokane 
who vsas ninner-iip Iasi 
sear m hvtth the Junior 
C)irls' and Women's 
Amateur golf cham- 
pionships, linally won 
a naiional title hy rout- 
ing Laura Maclsor. in 
ihc finals of Ihe CiirK' 
Junior Championship 



BRIAN GOTTFRIED, a 
l2-)eaf-old Oom Cape 
Coral. Ma. who has 
been playing lenms seri- 
ously since he was K. 
became ihe new l2-and- 
iinder nuiional cham- 
pion hs defeaiing Kan- 
dv Thomas of Impcri.il 
Beach. Calif, II 9. 6 2 
111 Ihc liMdls III ( Italia- 
nooga. 
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WITole the readers take over 


RAVAGED RIVER 

Sirs: 

A word t«> commend Uobcil Boyle's su- 
perb piece, //fr llinhoii Hirer (Aug. 17). 
Ihe writing is eseellent, the knowledge is 
impressise and the organization admirable. 
I am no lishernian. but I am an amateur of 
rivers and am moved by the feeling that Mr. 
Hoyle has for the mysteries as well as Ihe 
material aspects of his subject. 

His account of the pvilliition of this won- 
derful river moved me to rage and shame, 
and I ho|X’ his report, all the more eloviiient 
for its giiiet lone, will move oihets more 
directly eonceined with the Hudson to de- 
mand reform in the care of our inland and 
coastal waters, ti is good to see this report 
of earnest, devoted, patient work already 
going on to correct the ravages resulting 
from industrial anil municipal inditVercnce. 

1>M 1 IIOHI.SS 

Middletown, C onn. 

• Our thanks to I’lilii/cr Pri/c-vv inning 
{(iri'til Hiver: I'hc Kin (irtimU- in \i>rlh 
■fnicriniii Hi.Mniy) River-Writer Mor- 
gan. who has just published a new novel. 
Thinfis rlx They Are Marrar. Straus A: 
Company, S4.5l)). — I'D. 

JUST ABOUT 

Sirs: 

In the picture illustrating Peter Scott's 
line story on the British Challenge I H e 
Menu in lake // lUuk. Aug. 24). it looks to 
me as though S»\eivinii. not Kiine»ii. must 
keep clear even though she is the leeward 
boat. As I see it. kunewu is on a tack and 
Snyereiyn just going aboui. W hat say'.’ 

S vsov Pi 1 I KS 

1 os Angeles 

• Right. Aceivrding lo Helmsman Seoll, 
Kurrewu had just gime from the star- 
board to the port tack when the picture 
was snapped and Seoil is lacking under 
her stern to keep clear. — I D. 

SINCE WHEN 

Sirs. 

^ our .irlicle on hulllighting. comp.iring 
the distinct sty les of the gre.n P.ieo Camino 
.ind 1 I Cordohes. makes many valid and im- 
portant points I \i ii\ii \ in a DiiUiinu /i kor 
! iitninh, Aug. Id). However, on some |H>ints 
I eannot agree. 

I oresample. Authoi Paul I van Hess says. 
"If only aficionados cast hallols, Paco Ca- 
mino would be reelected iniiiieiii uno." I his 
may have been tiue last year, but this sea- 
son that honor belongs to another m.iiador. 


Santiago Marlin, who is known as "I I Vtii." 
Of all active ni;u.idors tiKlay. HI \ iti is un- 
giiesiionably the most classic, serious and 
artistic in his style. Where Camino is very 
good with the lapaie and the muleta. HI 
\ iti IS a master. W hilc Camino usually kills 
very well, he is often erraiie. ruining many 
good /iieiiiis by bad kills. I I \ ill. along with 
.laime Ostos, on the other h.ind. is the finest, 
cleanest killer of hulls today. 

I have just returned from a summer m 
Spam, where I saw Camino. \iii, Murillo 
.ind others tight in Pamplona, and saw l.itri. 
Osios and I I Cordobes light in \ alencia. As 
a rule, most loierm do not give their per- 
M>nal opinions about other matadors, but 
.ill of these iiiiera.s describe El S ill as the 
most classic lorem in Spain today. 

In 1961. I (raveled ihroughoiii Spain and 
I ranee in the i iioihillu of Antonio Ordbhez. 
probably the gie.itest bulltighier of our time. 
I also saw P.ieo Camino light ih.it year, and 
he was very good. But now. three years later, 
something has happened to Camino. As Mr. 
Hess writes. Camino seems lazy. 

Of all the lop matadors, the one who 
seems unafraid of showing up I t Cordohes 
for what he really is— a very brave, esciting 
and erowd-pleasing faker— is little Diego 
Piicrta. SVhcrc Paco ( amino scents resigned 
lo allow HI Cordobes to triumpli when the 
two light together. Diego Puerta has shown 
the people land 1 I Cordobes) what good. 
.Sevillana bulllighling is. Puerta is always as 
eager as the greenest ni>\illcrt> ni. iking his 
first light in Madrid. W hilc his style dilfers 
from the cold classicism of I'l Viii. Puerta is 
neveithelcss another lorero who tries iill the 
time and usually shows his art in the arena. 

I I Cordobes’ major achievement is in 
having revived worldwide interest in bull- 
lighting, which was on the wane after Ihe 
retirenteni of Ordonez in 1962. He has given 
Spain a great loiiiisi .iitr.iciion, eontparable 
to E ngland's Beatles and our own (a.ssius 
Clay. But anyone who knows anything at 
all about the bulls can see that he is relative- 
ly inept w iih the copme, and his Jnemn con- 
sist of a few high passes. Moreover, he tights 
eon pier iuntos (with his feet together). His 
style, thcrerorc. is unatiraeiive. unel.issieal 
and unemotional. He never changes the di- 
rection of (he hull's charge and, therefore, 
does not tire the animal. 1 bus. w lien it comes 
lime for (he kill, the hull's head is not low- 
ered as it should be .it this point, with the 
result that it is very hard to kill correctly. 

hen I I Cordohes kills, going high up over 
the horns, he looks more like a lishernian 
easting his rod than a man performing the 
emotional, historical climaN of an age-old 
art. And hulHighling i\ an art. I think Mr. 


Rcss should have titled his article: Since 
When Is Artistry in a Bullring Not Einough ’ 
Im HI V I VOSS 

New >ork City 

• .Alicionado Lyons, the son of Colum- 
nist l.eonard Lyons, speaks for several 
correspondents who feel that this is the 
year of Eil Viti.— l£D. 

BACKWARD BALL 

Sirs: 

The Rev. MiloL. Ernsterwondered ‘who- 
ever laid out the lirst baseball diamond " 
.ind "why he laid u out backward," that is. 
eountereloekwisc iI9ih Hoii, Aug. 17). 
.As a student of baseball. I recently tinished 
a pa|H'r on h.iseball in pre-Civil War Amer- 
ica, While researching I found this state- 
ment. which I paraphrase from Preston D. 
Orem's BurchuU front the \ettspaper Ac- 
coiini.\: Tolnitw I. .• The game tirst 

got the name "base-hall" in the Bo}'\ Book 
o) Sports, published in New Haven in 1839, 

I his book .ilso contained the first counter- 
ekickvvisc rules, Previously bases were run 
in a eliK'kwise direction. 

riuis, it would seem the revolutionary 
idea Reverend I rnster wishes to have tested 
failed over a eentiiry ago. 

Pint II- H. IliKsii 

Revere. M.iss. 

Sirs; 

Reverend E;rnsier is most assuredly right 
when he says that his proposed rearrange- 
ment "would make a cnmploiely different 
game" out of baseball; and baseball could 
truly use some changing. 

But Ihe Reverend's proposed change is 
not what baseball needs and would, in fact, 
make a eompleie farce out of the game for 
one simple reason. As baseball now stands, 
the righl-haiuied inlielders (first basemen 
eveluvled) have a distinct advantage over 
their left-handed counterparts. (This is sini- 
ply because a right-hander can throw more 
easily and quicker to his left than a left- 
hander can.) This advantage is so important, 
in f.iel. that all infielders in the majors arc 
now, out of necessity, right-handers. 

With the Reverend's "natural appro. ich" 
the situation would reverse itself, and the 
right-handed intielders would be at a dis- 
.idvantage— therefore necessitating the rapid 
development of a vast number of left-handed 
inlielders. Obviously there would not be near- 
ly as many players to choose from as l>e- 
forc, and the quality of play by inlielders 
would be greatly lowered. I'm sure the Rev- 
erend can sec the sound reasoning that elim- 



Acid Indigestion Fast 
with 



Each minty PHILLIPS’ TABLET 
consumes 37% more excess acid than the 
leading candy-type roll antacid tablet. 


19TH HOLE .-ttwur.l 

inulcs ihc pi)SNibi]it> of any serious baseball 
league ever adopting his system: but I'm 
also sure that the Reverend's system could 
be an enjoyable variation on baseball for 
some nonserious teams to experiment with. 

J-vCK McCariiiy 

River \ ale, N'J. 

WILL THE REAL TONY . . . ? 

Sirs: 

1 would like to compliment f rank Oe- 
ford for a line article (.V«/ Much lb Do 
Rm l.tit. Sleep and Pltiy BusehuU. Aug. 3) 
about the bright young Red Sox star Tony 
C'onigliaro. 

I thought you might be interested to know 
that here at the State University College. 
Oswego. N.Y.. we have our own Tony C. 
That's right, Tony Conigliaro from Trank- 
fort. N.V . Tony graduated this past June 
and will be leaching and coaching basket- 
ball in Whiiesboro. N.Y'. this year. 

Hut Oswego Slate's Ttiny C. certainly w ill 
not be forgotten stmn by liKal aihlciie boost- 
ers. Tony won three varsity letters in h.isket- 
ball .and one in baseball. In three varsity sea- 
sons with the Laker live. Tony tallied X22 
points and capped his varsity career by being 
selected as the Most Valuable Player in the 
Slate Imivcrsities Conference tournament. 
I lats olT to the two guys named Tony C.l 
VliLt Rori k is 
Oirecior of Sports Information 
Oswego. N.V . 


EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SniRIS lllMTKMIK. 

lime A I lie Hiiikliim, Ri>ckclcller {'ci'Icr, 
Sc» Vork. Vcw V.*rk 10020. 

^ Tune Inc. al»n piihlishes Tivii , l.iti , hnun si , 

»ilh i|s siihsidianes. the Iniernatinnal cJi- 
hiins <*l I ISO and Lili. ('hairman of the 
Hoard. Andrew Heiskell; Chairman, h'evu- 
ine Conimniee. Hos t. larsen: Chairman. 
I mance Commiiiee, Charles 1. Siillman; 
PrcMdeni. James A. linen; t.sceulise Viec 
President and Treasurer. I) W Krunihaiieh: 
Senior Vice Presideiil. C. t). Jackson: Vice 
PrcMdenl and Scerci4r>, Bernard Barnes; 
Vk'c PreMdenl and AsMsiani lo The Prcsideni. 
Arnold W. <‘arl*ort: Vice Prcsiderils, Hern- 
turd M Auer, Idyar R H.ikcr, ('la> Hiiek- 
hoiii. K \t Kmklo. John I tiallenhcs-k. 
Jerome S H.iids. llcnr> I iiee 111. Arthur R. 
Murphs Jr.. Ralph CJ. Paine Jr. . P I. Prentiec, 
VVcMon <.'. Pullen Jr. James R Sheples; 
t'onipiroller and Xssistant Sccrciary. John I. 
Harse>: Assistant t'ompirollcr and Assisi.ini 
Secrclars, Tharles I . (ileason Jr,. Asaisuiii 
Treasurer. W t,. Dans; Assisiarii ireasurer, 
hsan S Intiels: Asosianl Ireasurer. Richard 
R SteKcouiih. 
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Illustrated 


Smokey’s ABC’s 



PLEASE! 


ONLY YOU CAN PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 



Rich, moist, 
mildly 
aromatic 

BOND 

STREET 

stay s lit 



WHEELER-DEALERS 

Sirs: 

The Rii: Sellout (Aug, 24) refers to C US 
ds ■■mcdiiKTC show hi/." And whiii do you 
call eight pages of kilc-flying pictures {The 
Kireiuakei. Aug. .') in a national sports 
niagu/inc',' 

Chick N mii i a 

New Fiein. N ( . 


A well-deserved round of applause for 
your positive and courageous stand on the 
CnS'Yankcc wheeling and dealing. 

Cil OH<il C- 1 1 vsi V 

Tiuro. Mass. 

SALUTE 

Sirs; 

The Aiigusl It) issue of SpoRts Ii 1 1 s- 
I RMi I) was [verhaps your linesl elftiri. The 
combin;Ui»>n of versalilily and Mpnoteh 
coverage provided by the articles on golf, 
baseball, swimming, bulllighung. football 
and the Aga Khan must have thrilled 
millions of sports enthusiasts. 

In addition, you avoided your most fre- 
quent pitfall, that of taking an idea and 
sparing nothing in iis defense, reg.irdless of 
fact. 1 salute you. 

J \Mi s I . K vpi vs 

Hoston 


su 


PIcjm: invludc j SPI >R IS 1 1 I I'M RAI I D Ijbcl M 


SPORTS II I I SI RA 1 1 n 

<40 North Vlichijiji. An- , < Iik.iko, III Miol 1. 

Chuclcv A \djmv (icii'l Mur 






SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


t.S., I jtijdA ,iild I S Poncssioiis. I si 
Ml other siihvcriplionv I %r AlOiill 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

atiach label here 

If yisu're moon*, plcu'e let U' know list weeks 
I bel'tirc eh.invm* sour adJrc- l'l..ec m.iK.i/inc 
I Bddron l-ibel heri-, prmi mur new wddri-n hclow 

place sour ma|{.i/ine .iddress lahcl here and elip 
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GLOBAL 



WV'ii! alwavs widruiiiji oiir hoii/oijN al (. I','!:!!. Thai’s 
whs <nir Iiiii-inaiioiial 4<ini|)any nosv has laiilitics am! 
alhliaios in Ar^i'iiiina. Brl<;uiui. Hia/il. Canada. (a>loin- 
\sv.s, V'ss^l.sssvl, ('•s’wss'.sssv. Is.sls . y.s^y.sss .ssssl Nivsh «>, a ^ hv 
|>| (k1u( Is sve maki- in ihcsc- < (niiiii ics lanj^f Irom I \' scis 


and ck'dronit dcsiics in lij^luin^ pindiids and roninui- 
ni< aiinii ci|iri|>incni. And a I most e\ I'lys'hcrc svc iln hiisi- 
iK'ss, svi' <!o iiinrr htisincss every vcai . a More reason hn 

vlst sWnvswu \\\\\\ v\rtsshssssnss «vv>ss'vh vA Ci'V^cV,. 



(GENERAL TELEPI lONE & EEEC 1 RONICS'S' 

}301HtflOAVE.N.Y.IOOI7- GTAE SUBSIDIAflilS 6mni Iiinlwnt Otmung C«. n 32 iiiin- GT&t Me'Omi ‘ 6^(1 lnuniitwi*l ■ GimiiiTiiwMnt Dmiory Co. ' Auivacic CIkuk ‘ l>n»« ‘ E'Kiri. 






Chesterfield People: 

They like a mild smoke, but just 
don’t like filters. (How about you?) 




George Same, real estate developer. 


If you like a mild smoke, but don't like filters— try today's Chesterfield King. Vintage tobaccos— 
grown mild, aged mild, blended mild. Made to taste even milder through longer length. They satisfy ! 


CHESTERFIELD KING tastes great. ..yet it smokes so mild! 



